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Eden. 



Affirmed the inest 



Eden Extra. V 




if OLIVE 




Spanish 
Extra Virgin 

UFLOZIl QT) 9«mL 



OLIVE 

OIL 



Eden Extra Virgin Olive 
Oil from northeastern 
Spain - smooth flavor, 
fruity bouquet, and 
rich green hue; all are 
characteristics of a most 
uncommon and precious 
olive oil It will nourish 
and please. Only the 
first stone pressing of 
carefully selected, freshly 
picked, rare fruit can 
produce such an oil. 
We bottle in nitrogen- 
flushed amber glass to 
best protect it for you. 




l or more information call 800^48-0320 
or visit our website at www.e'de'Tifoads.i oifi 

ipQOtcfrn foody Inc. ■ Clinton. Michigan 492J^.\ <t»" * . 

I. REtOEi S^RVHf Nt5g'» ■ " V «1 J| 




Our full participation culinary travel 
programs integrate the popular 
Italian villa holiday with a 
cooking school vacation. 

Celebrate "La Vendemmia", the harvest 
October 21 - 28, 2000 

For more information on this and 
future programs call: 

(973) 566-9727 
www.lavillacucina.com 
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This barbecue season, 
enjoy one of the world's 
great food traditions- 




Northwest alder smoked 

SALMON 

Thrill family and friends this summer 
with Smokehouse Salmon Dinner Fillets 
on the grill. ..caught wild, hand filleted, 
traditionally smoked and shipped direct 
exclusively from the SeaBear Smokehouse, 
in the heart of the Pacific Northwest. 



Shop online: 

www.seabear.com 

Call for a free catalog 
filled with ideas for gifts, 
entertaining & home dining. 

1 800 645-FISH 




Anacorces, Washington 
Since 1957 
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It's time for something sweet 

ATASTE OF VIENNA 

Viennese cooking at its best 

Take the only hands-on cooking tour 
to Austria at Vienna's leading 
professional cooking school. 

For details call 800-684-8488, 
HERZERL TOURS P.O. 0217, Tuckahoe NY 10707 
www.het7erltours.com 

Mention this ad and receive a sweet discount 

HERZERL TOURS 
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The handles on our Stainless Steel Kitchen Tools are 
gently contoured to fit perfectly into the curve of your 
hand, making them com- f> T T A \T r T" 1 A T * 
fortable to hold and use. V^ff^l^ , A^, 

A complete line 0} stainless steel tools & gadgets. 



To get things stirring, please caR l'8QQ'365-4354 for our dealer listing, www.charitdaxikware.com 

© 2000 Chantal Cookware Corp. 
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-On Training 



Accredited by the American 
Culinary Federation's 
A ccred iting Co m mission 



Learn the Business 

Fipfesaianal 
Catering 

Earn your accredited associate 
degree in Professional Catering 
in only 18 months! At Sullivan 
College, we teach the skills 
necessary to succeed in today's 
highly competitive catering 

Call Today! 

800/844-1354 



careers. 




Sullivan Colle ge 

iational Center for Hospitality Studies 
tvww.suilivan.edu 
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72 Create exciting and delicious parfaits by layering contrasting flavors and textures. 
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40 Roast sweet bell peppers to use in summer dishes now or to 
freeze for a taste of summer later. 




ARTICLES 



32 Cool Pastas to Make Ahead 

by Joanne Weir 

Toss cooled pasta with fresh ingredients and bold sauces 
for the best flavor and texture 

37 Barbecue Chicken without Burning It 

by Paul Kirk 

Keep the heat low and brush on the sauce at the end 

40 Three Steps to the Sweetest Peppers 

by Brian Patterson 

Char, steam, and peelbell peppers; then use the tender 
flesh for salads, soups, sauces, and appetizers 

44 Potatoes on the Grill, As You Like Them 

by Susie Middleton 

Choose from three techniques; each offers a slightly 
different result, but all have that terrific grilled flavor 

49 Choosing the Right Food Mill 

by Amy Albert 

Look for a roomy bowl, sturdy construction, and 
interchangeable disks 

visit our web site: www.finecooking.com 



52 Cooking with Wine 

by Brian Streeter 

Use an inexpensive bottle to deglaze, reduce, steam, 
or macerate — correctly and deliciously 

56 Fresh Fruit Gratins 

by Randall Price 

Keep the fruit the star, but add an easy sabayon 
topping and then brown it under the broiler 

58 Masmun, the Queen of Thai Curries 

by Su-Mei Yu 

Pounding chile paste and making coconut milk take 
time, but the payoff is a rich and aromatic classic 

SEE OUR COMPANION VIDEO ON OUR WEB SITE 

www.finecooking.com 

64 Host an Olive Oil Tasting Party 

by Georgeanne Brennan 

Design a menu that features a range of oils for an 
effective way to explore this fascinating ingredient 

69 An Olive Oil Primer 

by Peggy Knickerbocker 
How to make sense of what's for sale so you can keep 
your pantry stocked with oils that will make the meal 

72 A New Take on Parfaits 

by Pierre Heme 

Three layered desserts full of appealing contrasts: rich 
vs. refreshing, smooth vs. crunchy, playful vs. elegant 

On the cover: Cool Penne with Olives, Capers & Feta, p. 36. 

Cover phoro, France Ruffenach. 

These pages: top left series and center, Scott Phillips; top right, Judi Rutz; below an 
bottom left, Martha Holmberg. 




64 Serve a sparkling fresh tomato salad as part of 
an olive oil tasting menu. 



Contributors 




Su-Mei Yu ("Masmun Curry," p. 58) 
is the chef-owner of Saffron restaurant 
in San Diego, California. Born to 
Chinese parents who emigrated to 
Thailand before she was born, Su-Mei 
is passionate about recreating the 
aromas and flavors she remembers 
from growing up in Bangkok. Cracking 
the Coconut, her book on traditional 
Thai home cooking, is due out from 
William Morrow this August. Su-Mei 
lives in La Jolla, California. 



Award-winning cooking teacher Joanne 
Weir ("Cool Pastas," p. 32) has added a 
successful public television series, Weir 
Cooking in the Wine Country, to her impres- 
sive list of teaching and writing accomplish- 
ments. After spending 



five years cooking at 
Chez Panisse as well 
as a year studying 
with Madeleine Kam- 
man, Joanne now 
travels across the 
U.S., Italy, and Aus- 
tralia, teaching her 
delicious and accessible California cuisine. 
Her books include From Tapas to Meze and 
You Say Tomato, and she has a column in the 
San Francisco Chronicle's food section. 

Paul Kirk ("Barbecued Chicken," p. 37) 
has won over 400 barbecue and cooking 
awards, including grand champion of the 
American Royal Open, the world's largest 
barbecue contest. The author of Paul Kirk's 



Championship Barbecue Sauce Cookbook 
(Harvard Common Press), he teaches barbe- 
cue at classes across the country. He lives in 
Shawnee Mission, Kansas, where he's at 
work on another barbecue cookbook. 

Brian Patterson ("Roasting Peppers," 
p. 40) graduated with distinction from 
L'Academie de Cuisine in Bethesda, Mary- 
land, in 1 987. While working as a chef in 
Washington, D.C, restaurants, he was ac- 
cepted to the prestigious Beringer Vineyards 
School for American Chefs, where he 
worked with Madeleine Kamman. Brian is an 
instructor at L'Academie de Cuisine when he 
isn't at his day job as chef and hospitality 
manager of the American Medical Associa- 
tion's Congressional Affairs Office. 

Susie Middleton is a grilling nut 
("Potatoes on the Grill," p. 44) and the 
managing editor of Fine Cooking. 

Amy Albert, an associate editor for Fine 
Cooking, still isn't tired of mashed potatoes, 
even after researching and writing "Food 
Mills" (p. 49). 

Brian Streeter 

("How to Cook with 
Wine," p. 52) is the 
chef at Cakebread 
Cellars in Rutherford, 
■I California. When he's 
not cooking at the 
vineyard or foraging 
in its garden, he's probably teaching. This 
year, Brian taught 32 fifth-graders about 
cuisines of the world and sustainable 
agriculture through the Chefs Collaborative 
2000 Adopt-a-School program. A graduate 
of the New England Culinary Institute, he 
lives in Napa, California. 

Randall Price 

("Fresh Fruit Gratins" 
p. 56) was working as 
a chef in Ohio when 
a chocolate cake 
changed his life: he 
entered a contest 
sponsored by Choco- 
latier magazine, won a pastry course at 
La Varenne in Paris, and from there launched 






a career in Europe as a chef, caterer, and 
teacher, including several years as chef to 
the U.S. ambassador to Hungary. Randall 
currently consults and teaches at La 
Varenne's Chateau du Fey and cooks for 
private clients in Paris and the Auvergne. 

Georgeanne 
Brennan ("Olive Oil 
Tasting Party," p. 64) 
is a teacher, food 
writer, and expert on 
growing and cooking 
with fruits and vege- 
■ tables. She divides 
her time between her house in Provence and 
her small farm in northern California. The 
author of several cookbooks, including the 
award-winning Food & Flavors of Haute 
Provence (Chronicle), Georgeanne will open 
the doors of her own cooking school in 
Haute Provence in September. 

After working as a restaurant owner and 
caterer, Peggy Knickerbocker ("Olive 
Oil Primer," p. 69) shifted gears ten years 
ago to become a food and travel writer. She 
gives cooking classes and lectures about 
olive oil across the country (as well as in 
Spain and Italy). Her book, Olive Oil: From 
Tree to Table, was nominated for a Julia 
Child/IACP award in 1998. 

When Pierre Herme ("Parfaits," p. 72) 
was just 1 4, Gaston Lenotre asked the gifted 
young man to be his apprentice. Ten years 
later, Pierre took over the pastry kitchen at 
Fauchon in Paris, 
where his innovative 
"collections" turned 
him into an inter- 
national star in the 
pastry world. In 
1 997, he became the 
w v ft youngest person to 
-■'^k.. . /■'* be named France's 
pastry chef of the year. American home 
cooks were finally introduced to some of his 
fantastic creations when Desserts by Pierre 
Herme (Little, Brown) came out in 1 998. 
Pierre lives in Paris but travels frequently 
to the U.S., where he is a consultant to 
Wegmans supermarket, and to Tokyo, where 
he owns two patisseries and tea salons. 
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Calphalon g3 

Professional Nonstick II 

10 Piece Set: B & 10" Ome- 
lettes, 1.5 Qt. & 2.5 Qt. 
Sauce Pans w/lids, 3 Qt. 
Saute Pan w/lid, and 8 Qt. 
Stock Pot w/lid. Reg. $534 




Sale $389.99 




The Nation's Leading Full- 
Line Retailer of Calphalon 
Cookware. 

Free gift with every Calphalon 
purchase of $200 or more. 



You could shop for Fine Cookware 
someplace else... But Why? 

Pickles, Peppers, Pots & Pans 

101 W. Madison, Pontiac, IL 

Order Online at www.P40nline.com 
Order Toll -Free dial 888-845-4684 



Mention this Ad for Free Shipping in the USA! 
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AGA Cookers 

Durable, Enameled Cast Iron 
1 2 Gorgeous Colors 
3 Sizes 



1-800-633-9200 
www.AGA-cookers.com 
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ALAIN & MARIE LENOTRE 
CULINARY INSTITUTE 

Cooking with Class! 

Intensive Hands-on Programs in French 
Cuisine and Catering, or Pastry and Baking 
(1-20 Weeks) Leading to a Sous-Chef Diploma 

CALL NOW: 1 888 LENOTRE 

7070 Allensby, Houston TX 77022 
E-mail: lenotre@wt.net 
www.lenotre/alain/marie.com 



TRADITIONAL 
JAPANESE KNIVES 




free brochure call 1-800-443-5512 
■ Fax 1-888-284-7473 



HIDA TOOL CO. 
1333 SAN PABLO AVE. 
BERKELEY, CA 94702 
www.hidatools.com 
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^CHEESE BO^ 



'LAKE GENEVA 



FINE 
WISCONSIN 
CHEESE 

AND 
SAUSAGE 



GIFT BOXES & BASKETS FOR EVERY OCCASION, 
FINE WINE AND MICRO BREWS,GOURMFT FOODS & GIFT ITEMS 

CALL US AT 800-345-6105 
www.cheesebox.com 

For over 59 years serving the nation with Tine Cheese and Sausage Gifts. 
Custom personal, corporate our specialty. We ship year 'round anywhere in the USA 

801 S WELLS ST., LAKE GENEVA, Wl 53147 
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The Sumeet MultiGrind. With its 
powerful 400 Watt motor, it takes on the 
toughest grinding jobs: coconut, lemon 
grass, whole grains, spices, lentils, herbs, 
coffee beans and oil seeds, and does it all to 
a fine powder or a smooth paste. Whether 
it's a Thai green curry paste, a spicy 
Mexican mole, an Indian chutney 
or a quick pesto 
sauce. It's compact, 
convenient and simple to 
operate. Just what you need. 



M U 
G R 



L T I 
I N D 



Toll free: 1-800-268-1530 
Sumeet Centre Inc., 7725, Birchmount Road, Unit 1 & 2, Markham, 
Toronto, Ont. L3R 9X3 Canada Tel : 905-940-6873 Fax : 905-940-6727 
email : sumeet@interlog.com web : wvvw.sumeet.net 
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READER SERVICE NO. 36 
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Letters 



Here's the place to share 
your thoughts on our 
recent articles or your food 
and cooking philosophies. 
Send your comments to 
Letters, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506, or by 
e-mail to fc@taunton.com. 




How green is my frittata 

In Fine Cooking #37 (p. 33), 
you have a wonderful article 
about broccoli and all its uses. 
I made the frittata and the fla- 
vor was very good, but the 
photograph in your magazine 
showed a yellow frittata in 
contrast to my grassy green 
one. How is it that photo- 
graphs in cookbooks and 
magazines so often differ from 
the food cooked exactly ac- 
cording to the recipes/ 

— Franka Frost, e-mail 

Editors' reply: One of the fas- 
cinating things we've learned 
through years of recipe devel- 
opment and testing is that 
even when two people cook 
from the exactsame recipe, 
their results are rarely 
identical. There's just 
no way to account in a 
recipe for all the possible 
variables: how long the 
broccoli sat in the grocery 
store, how sharp your knife is, 
how hot the "high" setting of 
your burner is, whether the 
bottom ofyourpanis a tiny bit 
warped, how many times you 
needed to stir to fully incorpo- 
rate the ingredients. 

As for the food in our 
photographs, however, it is 
always prepared using the 
real recipe, and in many 
cases it's prepared by the 
author of the recipe. 

It's true that colors can shift 
a bit between the real thing 
and the final ink on the page, 
but our photographs should 
look at least close to your re- 
sults; in fact, we often get calls 
and letters saying as much. 

In the case of our yellow 
frittata, the strong lighting in 
the photo may have muted the 
green a bit, or the author might 
not have chopped her broccoli 
as enthusiastically as you did! 



Crisp crusts from an 
unglazed pie plate 

I have good news for Mary V. 
Foote (and other pie-baking 
enthusiasts) regarding the 
unglazed stoneware pie plate 
she was looking for (Letters, 
Fine Cooking #38). The only 
source I have found for un- 
glazed natural stoneware pie 
plates is The Pampered Chef. 
I have had amazing results — 
a nicely browned, crisp, and 
flaky pie crust every time. An 
unglazed stoneware pie plate 
is all I will cook my pies in; 
they turn out far superior to 
any baked in metal or glass. 

— Tanya Furtado, 
Redmond, WA 

Editors' note: Thanks also to 
Kathleen Wolf, Marjorie Wil- 
son, and Jerome Albin, who 
also directed us to The Pam- 
pered Chef, which is a direct- 
selling company specializing 
in cookware for the home 
chef. You can order the pie 
plate from one of the com- 
pany's "kitchen consultants"; 
to be put in touch with a 
consultant in your area, call 
800/266-5562 or visit www. 
pamperedchef.com. 

Our knife sharpening 
article cut too deep 

I read with interest "How to 
Sharpen Knives & Keep 
Them Sharp" (Fine Cooking 
#37, p. 16). Although we ap- 
preciate your comment that 
Chef'sChoice electric sharp- 
eners "make knives much 
sharper," your further remarks 
about our sharpeners shorten- 
ing the knife's life by grinding 
away too much metal is mis- 
leading and just plain wrong! 

If anything, the opposite 
is true. Since Chef'sChoice 
sharpeners incorporate preci- 
sion guides, the knife is always 
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Editorial: 

To contribute an article, give a tip, or ask a 
question, contact Fine Cooking at the 
address above or: 

Call: (800) 283-7252, ext. 454 
Fax: (203)426-3434 
E-mail: fc@taunton.com 

Customer Service: 

For subscription inquiries, you can: 
•Visit our subscriber service section at: 

www.finecooking.com 
•E-mail us: fcservice@taunton.com 
•Call our customer support center: 

To report an address change, inquire 
about an order, or solve a problem, call: 

(800) 477-8727 
To subscribe, purchase back issues, 
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with Fine Cooking, you can cancel your 
subscrption and receive a full and immediate 
refund of the entire subscription price. No 
questions asked. 

Copyright 2000 by "The Taunton Press, Inc. No 
reproduction without permission of The Taunton Press, Inc. 
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Crack into the 
best crab on 
the net... 




www.crabbroker.com 

Reference this ad when placing your next order and receive 
two FREE Ciab Broker Sea-Shellers and a $20 gift certificate 




H.itui I'.mitai luli.ui M.uoIkm r.ihlL'w.in-. 

Free CERAMICA Catalog 
B(H).27IUW<HI • www.ierantica-ttalia.COin 
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READER SERVICE NO. 24 
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Letters 



presented to the abrasive at 
exactly the same angle at 
which it was first sharpened, 
thereby removing the mini- 
mum amount of metal neces- 
sary to attain a renewed sharp 
edge. Resharpening with a 
steel or stone will result in 
more metal removal since it's 
virtually impossible to re- 
sharpen at the same angle that 
the knife was previously sharp- 
ened. And finally, a major 
advantage of Chef'sChoice 
sharpeners is that they extend 
the life of a knife. Because the 
sharpening angle in our sharp- 
eners increases slightly in each 
stage, the resulting edge has a 
convex (gothic arch) profile 
which stays sharp two to 
three times longer than con- 
ventional edges. Therefore, 
knives sharpened in Chef's 
Choice sharpeners need less 
resharpening and last longer. 

We are passing along these 
comments not to be critical 
but because we are passionate 
about sharpening. We want 
people to have sharp knives 
because we thoroughly agree 
with the lead-in sentence of 
your article: "Dull knives are 
why some people don't like 
to cook." 

— Sam Weiner, president, 
EdgeCraft Corporation 

Editors' reply: In producing 
the column, the editor inter- 
viewed many cookware, tool, 
and knife store owners and 



other knife experts and found 
a wide spectrum of opinion 
regarding the best way to 
sharpen knives. 

Some experts were wary of 
electric knife sharpeners in 
general, for the reasons stated 
above. We should not, how- 
ever, have edited the piece to 
make it look as if this warn- 
ing were about Chef'sChoice 
sharpeners specifically. It was 
not. In fact, Chef'sChoice 
sharpeners, in particular the 
Model 1 20, were cited by sev- 
eral knife retailers as the most 
popular and best choice for 
the home chef. We apologize 
for any dismay this may have 
caused current and future 
Chef's Choice users. 

California's calling 

When it comes to California 
wine and food, we can't get 
enough, and — based on last 
year's response to our first 
visit — neither can our read- 
ers. The trip last year was so 
successful that we're doing it 
again, October 19-22, 2000. 

We expect to see some fa- 
miliar faces, but we hope that 
a lot of new folks will get a 
chance to come with us as we 
learn by tasting — visiting arti- 
san food producers like Arti- 
san Bakers and DaVero olive 
oil — and learn by doing, dur- 
ing a day of hands-on classes 
at the remarkable Greystone 
campus of the Culinary Insti- 
tute of America. See the ad 



on p. 23 for details about the 
trip and to get a brochure. 

Bay leaf warning 

The article on cooking with 
bay leaf (Fine Cooking #37, 
p. 38) is interesting and infor- 
mative, the recipes are entic- 
ing, and the photos inviting. 
But I'm concerned about the 
author's quote, "Rather than 
removing bay leaves from a 
dish, I like to leave them in." 

Bay leaf does not break 
down in the digestive system 
of humans. Fragments can re- 
main sharp. They can tear the 
throat or esophagus during 



swallowing (possibly requiring 
tracheotomy) or puncture the 
viscera at any point, which 
can be fatal. 

Encourage your authors 
and readers to exercise tradi- 
tional safety standards. Keep 
whole or broken bay leaves in 
a cheesecloth bag and remove 
them before serving. 
— Doris K. Fina, Natick, MA 

Erratum 

In Fine Cooking #38, we 
printed an incorrect URL for 
Advanced Book Exchange 
web site. The correct URL is 
www.abebooks.com. 




Getting the most from Fine Cooking's recipes 

When you cook from a Fine Cooking recipe, we want you to get 
as good a result as we did in our test kitchen, so we recommend 
that you follow the guidelines below in addition to the recipe 
instructions. 

Before you start to cook, read the recipe completely. Gather 
the ingredients and prepare them as directed in the recipe list 
before proceeding to the method. Give your oven plenty of time 
to heat up; use an oven thermometer to check. 

Always start checking for doneness a few minutes before 
the time given in the recipe; use an instant-read thermometer. 

In baking recipes especially, the amounts of some ingredients 
(flour, butter, nuts, etc.) are listed by weight (pounds, ounces) 
and by volume (cups, tablespoons). Professional bakers measure 
by weight for consistent results, but we list volume measures too 
because not many home cooks have scales (although we highly 
recommend them— see Fine Cooking #13, p. 68, and #17, p. 62). 

To measure flour by volume, stir the flour and then lightly spoon 
it into a dry measure and level it with a knife; don't shake or tap the 
cup. Measure liquids in glass or plastic liquid measuring cups 

Unless otherwise noted, assume that 

♦ Butter is unsalted. 

♦ Eggs are large (about 2 ounces each). 

♦ Flour is all-purpose (don't sift unless directed to). 

♦ Sugar is granulated. 

♦ Garlic, onions, and fresh ginger are peeled. 

♦ Fresh herbs, greens, and lettuces are washed and dried 
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Call For a FREE Catalog and Brochure Today! 



1-800-496-3363 

Cty. Rt. 176 Oswego NY 13126 
READER SERVICE NO. 43 




BBQ PAELLA 

This 18 inch Paella Pan 

Holds up to 12 large Servings 
$32.00 plus $6.95 shipping 
Other sizes from 4" to 52" 
Valencian Bomba Rice $7.99 kilo (5 cups) 
Mancha Grade Saffron 2 grams $ 1 0.00 
Cazuelas. Churreras, Cataplanas 

The Spanish Table 

1 427 Western Ave 
Seattle, WA 98 10 1 
(206) 682-2827 FAX (206) 682-28 1 4 
Email tablespan@aol.com 
www.tablespan .com 



READER SERVICE NO. 35 

The Best Petits Fours 




READER SERVICE NO 34 



JUNE/JULY 2000 




Are you cooking? 

Dean & DeLuca Spice Rack 
40 tubes $145.00 #11009, 21 tubes $95.00*171008 



WWW.DEANDELUCA.COM 

PURVEYORS OF FINE FOOD. KITCHEN WARE AND WINE 
1 8O0 221 7714 



READER SERVICE NO. 50 



Cuisinart 

Automatic Grind & Brew 

Bed Bath & Beyond • Sears • Linens 'n Things 



GRIND & 




www.cuisinart.com 



It's like having your own 
coffee bar at home. With just 
the push of a button, the 
Cuisinart* Automatic Grind 
& Brew grinds whole beans, 
then brews the freshest, most 
flavorful coffee in the world. 



READER SERVICE NO. 82 
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Q&A 



Have a question of general 
interest about cooking? 
Send it to Q&A, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506, or by 
e-mail to fc@taunton.com, 
and we'll find a cooking 
professional with the 
answer. 



Homemade tartar sauce 

I'd love to be able to make my 
own tartar sauce to serve with 
fried fish. Besides mayonnaise, 
what else is in it? 

— Shawn Stevens, 
Worcester, MA 

Leslie Revsin replies: Tartar 
sauce is a simple piquant mix- 
ture of mayonnaise, mustard, 
capers, chopped sour pickles, 
and often a little minced 
onion or chives. So often 
served as a sad, gloppy after- 
thought, tartar sauce 
can be made memo- 
rable with good- 




quality ingre- 
dients like real 
Dijon mustard, French sour 
pickles, and fresh herbs. We 
know it's the ideal buddy for 
fried fish and shellfish, but 
why not try it as a garnish for 
grilled chicken, or as a may- 
onnaise substitute for a 
slightly different tuna salad? 

Here's my recipe for tartar 
sauce: Mix together until 
smooth 2 teaspoons French 
Dijon mustard with Vi cup 
mayonnaise (either home- 
made or store-bought) . Stir in 



1 tablespoon chopped sour 
pickles (I like French corni- 
chons), 1 teaspoon capers, 
drained and slightly chopped, 
1 tablespoon chopped parsley 
(or a mix of parsley, minced 
chives, and fresh tarragon). 
Season to taste with salt and 
black pepper. Serve the sauce 
right away or cover and refrig- 
erate for up to two weeks. 
Leslie Revsin wrote Great Fish, 
Quick (Doubleday) . 

The secret to sweet 
caramelized onions 

What's the right technique for 
caramelizing onions? Mine 
usually bum before they get 
that deep mahogany color, 
even if I use a low heat. 

— David Ullrich, 
Raleigh, NC 

Molly Stevens replies: Two 

significant things occur 
L when we cook onions (or 
I any other member of the 
onion family, including 
/ shallots, leeks, and garlic). 
First, the sulfur compounds 
that give onions their pun- 
gency (and that make us 
weep) evaporate. Second, 
some of the onion's complex 
carbohydrates, or starches, 
\ begin to break down and 
fnmstorm into sugars, making 
the onions slightly sweet. 
Caramelized onions are just 
an exaggerated example of 
this transformation of starch 
into sugars. 

There are several tricks to 
caramelizing onions, but 
none is more important than 
giving them time. Set the 
burner as low as possible and 
expect the entire process to 
take close to 1 Vi hours for 
about 2 pounds of onions. 

It's also important to let 
the onions soften completely 
before they begin to brown. 



The idea is to get them to re- 
lease their liquid, turn limp, 
and begin to stew, turning 
sweeter and sweeter as they 
go. Cover the pan with a 
tight-fitting lid during this ini- 
tial stage to trap the moisture. 
Also, give the onions enough 
fat so they don't dry out or 
and stick to the pan. Two to 
three tablespoons butter for 
a 1 0-inch pan is a good guide- 
line. I sometimes use half 
butter and half extra-virgin 
olive oil for flavor. 

During the first hour, 
check on the onions occa- 
sionally to be sure they're 
cooking very slowly and to 
give them a stir. Once they're 
completely softened, after 
about an hour, you can re- 
move the lid, increase the 
heat to medium (no higher), 
and let the sugars start to 
brown. At this point, you may 
want to add Vi to 1 cup of 
stock, white wine, or water to 
dissolve any browned bits that 
have stuck to the bottom of 
the pan — this will help de- 
velop that deep mahogany 
color you're after. Continue to 
cook until all the liquid is 
evaporated. 

Finally, use the right pan. 
Choose a heavy-based pot or 
pan that will evenly distribute 
the heat and will accom- 
modate the onions in a layer 
that is 2 to 3 inches deep. 
The onions shrink to less than 
one-quarter of their original 
volume, and if the pan is too 
large, you risk scorching them 
in the end. Figure on getting 
about 1 cup of caramelized 
onions for every pound of raw. 

If you want caramelized 
onions but don't have the 
luxury of time, you can cheat 
by using a higher heat and 
adding either a sprinkle of 
sugar or a splash of balsamic 
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vinegar, or both, to the onions 
once they've wilted and are 
beginning to brown. This lets 
you caramelize the onions in a 
fraction of the time, but they 
won't have anywhere near 
the depth of flavor or succu- 
lent texture of those made the 
slow way. 

Molly Stevens is a contributing 
editor to Fine Cooking. 

What's that white clump 
in a raw egg? 

I've always wondered what 
that curly white thing is near 
the yolk in a raw egg, and 
whether it belongs with 
the whites or the yolks when 
I separate an egg. 

— Daniella Bernstein, 
St. Louis, MO 



Shirley O. Corriher replies: 

Every egg has two of those 
curly white things, called cha- 
lazae (pronounced keh-LAY- 
zee), which are twisted, 
cord-like strands of protein 
that connect the membrane 
around the yolk to the inside 
of the shell at either 
end. They act like 
shock cords for the 
developing egg, 
keeping the yolk sus- 
pended so the em- 
bryo grows in the 
center of the egg. When 
the shell is cracked, the cha- 
lazae snap up into a tight wad. 

According to the Ameri- 
can Egg Board, prominent 
chalazae in a raw egg are a 
sign of freshness. For cooking 
purposes, it doesn't matter 




whether it lands in the whites 
or the yolks (they contain no 
fat), but when I separate an 
egg, I try to nudge it toward 
the whites. 



Shirley O. Corriher, a food sci- 
entist, is a contributing editor to 
Fine Cooking and the author 
of the award-winning Cook- 
Wise (William Morrow). ♦ 



Man tis SannieListm sets his own 
style, hut am lusle it in hi* cooking 



OF A KIND. 



itiut «•(• it 111 Ins mtnlmbe. \n 
im/irrssiif lollriliori of Chefimir 
originals thill keep him looking 
ami will eomfortahle. 

l)n-» like llii" urigiiuil von mi-. 
Cult 8<M» «;l /or a free 

2IXMI catalog or sliofi our uvh site 
ut www.^hofweur.fom. 
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Tasted & Tested 



Grill shellfish on the GreatGrate 
to save juices 



If you cook clams, oysters, and mussels on 
the grill, you probably know that when 
they open, they spill out all their delicious 
juices. Tim Gilchrist, of Swamper Foods 
in Charlestown, Rhode Island, has come 
up with a clever solution to this problem. 
His geometric GreatGrate keeps the 
rounded shells stable by cradling them in 
a triangular cutout, which keeps the shell 
from tipping when it springs open. 

I tested it by cooking a few clams on 
the grate and some directly on the grill. 



Sure enough, the clams on the grill 
spilled their juices into the fire when 
they opened, while the clams on the 
grate stayed put — and so did their 
juices. The only problem was figuring 
out how to get the clams off the grill. I 
found that removing the whole grate with 
tongs (rather than trying to remove one 
clam at a time) kept the shellfish steady. I 
was happy to learn that Gilchrist has 
since added slots to make it easier to lift 
the grate off the grill (also new is an op- 




tional hard- 
wood serving plat- 
ter that the grate fits into) . 
The GreatGrate comes in a 
"single-serving" size (shown here), for 
$17.95; an hors d'oeuvre size model 
for $ 1 0.95 ; and a large "shellfish lovers" 
model for $34.95. The grates can be 
used in the oven as well. Visit www. 
greatgrate.com orcall 877/768-5766 for 
more information. 

— Susie Middleton, managing editor 



The Perfect Puree is 
pure flavor 




A few summers ago when I had 
to make a lot of cold soup, I dis- 
covered a line of high-quality fruit 
and vegetable purees that came 
in handy. I couldn't believe the 
intense flavor and color of these 
purees— Red Raspberry, Marion 
Blackberry, White Peach— which 
are just pure, ripe fruit, pureed and 
flash-frozen to preserve flavor. 
Some have a bit of sugar added, 
but no artificial preservatives or 
gums. The company, called The 
Perfect Puree of Napa Valley, 
captures fruit at its ripest, 
and it really shows. 



There are now more than forty 
purees available, and chefs across 
the country are taking advantage 
of their convenience and quality 
to use in much more than 
soup. In fact, there are more 
than 300 recipes for sauces, 
mousses, hors d'oeuvres, savory 
tarts, ice creams, sorbets, and 
more posted in a "cookbook" at 
www.perfectpuree.com. The web 
site also gives the complete list 
of flavors, which includes More 
Mango, California Kiwi, Morello 
Cherry, Prickly Pear Cactus Fruit, 
Hawaiian Banana, Positively Pom- 
egranate, Supersweet Corn, Har- 
vest Pumpkin, and Roasted Sweet 
Yellow Pepper, to name a few. 

While the purees are mostly 
distributed through food-service 
wholesalers, nonprofessional 
cooks can order from The Native 
Game Company (8 00/952-6321 ), 
which will send as little as one jar 
(shipped frozen via FedEx). Put 
the 30-ounce jars into the 
freezer when they arrive, 
^ ^tfC and defrost them over- 
^ft* night in the refrigerator 
d when you want to use 
1 them. Prices start at 
I about $12.99. -S.M. 





Kyocera's 
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ceramic peeler is sharp- 
arid stays that way 

For fans of ultra-sharp knives, a Japanese ceramic blade 
is the ultimate tool, cutting through most food as if it 
were room-temperature butter. Now Kyocera, manufac- 
turer of ceramic knives, is making an ultra-sharp vege- 
table peeler — with a more affordable price tag ($13) 
than its knives. The peeler is light and comfortable 
to hold, and its ceramic blade makes quick work of car- 
rots, potatoes, and even lemon peel, with the same 
smooth-as-butter sensation as the ceramic knife. Like 
the knife, this peeler's blade retains its fine edge. The 
blade can be chipped if dropped (though I accidentally 
tossed it across the room with no ill effects), and it isn't 
recommended for peeling tough rinds like those of some 
hard squash. It also costs a few more dollars than most 
peelers, but for an edge this sharp, it's worth it. The 
peeler is available through Professional Cutlery Direct 
(800/859-6994 or www.cutlery.com). 

— Amy Albert, associate editor 
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Hungry for 

Great Seafood? 




Programmable 

Digital TEMPFORK™ 
Thermometer 

^CDN 




For Barbecue or Kitchen 



Program up to nine custom settings from 130 to 180°F 
Alarm sounds when temperature is reached 
^» Use as a digital thermometer from 32 to 212 °F 
®f Backlighted display for evening use 



Contact us for nearest retailer 
Component design Northwest, Inc. 
wwwcdnwcom info@cdnw com 
1-800-338-5594 



READER SERVICE NO- 39 



The Best Grill For 
Now Until The 
End Of Time! 



"The point is, 
it cooks really 
well, it's easy 
to clean, it 
stows anywhere. 
Oh, and it will 
last forever." 

Nick Parker 
President & Chief 
Assembler 
Parker Grill 




$ 395 plus shipping 



• 100% Stainless Steel (304) / Designed & Assembled in USA 

• Double Smoker Plates vaporize grease for easy clean up 

• Regulator works with disposable and bulk cylinders 

• Commercial-Style Hot Spot & Resting Spot 

• Limited Lifetime Warranty / 20,000 BTU Stainless Burner 

• Call for FREE brochure or learn more at our web site 



PARKER 



1-800-214-4757 
www.parker-grill.com 



Parker, Inc. • P.O. Box 6190 • Sun Valley, Idaho 83354 



READER SERVICE NO. 2 



fine 

Looking 

ATTENTION RETAILERS 

If you would like to carry Fine Cooking in your store, just 
write or call 1 -800-477-8727, and find out how easy it is to 
set up an account directly with us — no hassles, no risk, 
attractive terms. 

Taunton Trade Co., Inc. 
P.O. Box 5563, 63 S. Main St., Newtown, CT 06470-5563 




READER SERVICE NO B4 



"The best /estec eve 

- Shirlc\ I nrrihtT. \ut1ior of fw>i'll7»T 
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Microplane Graters 

at yawi neatest' fine- cooAmare- state. 




''Jar (n^<nnmtioii mil 

t #00-555-2767 

iMwii'-.micivptatie.cam 
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Tasted & Tested 



Cybernox 
stick-resistant 
pan is 
indestructible 



There's a standing joke i n my house 
that if any piece of kitchen equip- 
ment can be scratched, burned, 
melted, or simply worn out, I'll find a 
way to do it It's not that I'm a negli- 
gent cook, I just cook a lot and I 
cook hard. So when I heard that 
Sitram (a French manufacturer) had 
developed an indestructible stick- 
resistant frying pan, I had to try it. 

I was immediately taken with 
the Cybernox frying pan's sleek, 
shiny, chrome-like surface and its 
heft. Although the cooking surface 




appears to be no different from the 
rest of the pan, if s actually a high- 
tech stick-resistant hard metal alloy 
that's fused to the heavy-duty 
stainless steel of the pan. While I'm 
not entirely clear on the science 
(the alloy was developed for the 
aerospace industry), I do know that 
this pan works beautifully. Sitram 
doesn't claim that the surface is as 
slippery as Teflon, but I was able to 
cook all sorts of meat, fish, and 
poultry without any added fat- 
something I can't do in an ordinary 
stainless pan. 

The advantages over traditional 
nonstick surfaces are enormous. 
For one thing, there's no worrying 
about scratching the surface when 
using metal spatulas, whisks, and 
tongs. Also, the pan (which has a 
thick aluminum base) heats evenly 
and can withstand very high heat- 
perfect for searing or blackening. 

Unlike other nonstick surfaces, 
Cybernox does allow bits of cara- 



melized juices to stick to the pan 
while the food cooks, which means 
better flavor and more opportunity 
for deglazing. I got the best flavor 
and color when using Cybernox for 
sauteing with a bit of oil or butter. 

The handle might be a draw- 
back for some cooks. Since the 
pan is rather heavy (the 1 0.2-inch 
pan weighs 3 pounds), the edges 
of the strong rolled-steel handle 
aren't very comfortable— though 
the handle does stay cool over 
even high heat. Also, the straight 
angle of the handle made it a bit 
awkward to fit into the sink. On 
the plus side, the pan cleans like 
a charm—no matter how badly 

I managed to mess it up. 

The Cybernox frying pan comes 
in three sizes (9.6, 1 0.2, and 

I I inches) starting at $1 22 from 
www.cookswares.com (800/915- 
97 8 8) and other suppliers. 

—Molly Stevens, 
contributing editor 





Win big with 
your best 
chicken 
recipes 

A $25,000 grand prize 
awaits the winner of the 
44th Annual National 
Chicken Cooking Contest. 
Cooks can enter any num- 
ber of recipes between now 
and October 1 5, 2000. Fifty- 
one contestants- one from 
each state and the District 
of Columbia— will win an 
expense-paid trip to the 
National Chicken Cook-Off 
in Sacramento, California, 
on April 6, 2001. For details, 
log onto www.eatchicken. 
com or write to Chicken 
Contest, Box 28158, Wash- 
ington, DC 20038-8158. 




Tupperware's 
FridgeSmart 
containers keep 
produce fresher 

We all do this: get a little overzealous at the 
grocery store or farmers' market and bring 
home too many fruits and vegetables. In a few 
days, the zucchini shrivels up and the carrots 
go limp. I'm embarrassed to say this happens all 
too often to me, which is how I wound up try- 



ing the new containers from Tupperware that 
promised to keep my produce fresher longer. I 
was skeptical, but after keeping a bunch of car- 
rots in one of these handy blue boxes for a 
week, I was hooked. I actually forgot about the 
carrots, and when I went to retrieve them, they 
were crisp, firm, and fresh, almost as if I'd just 
brought them home. 

The secret to the FridgeSmart containers 
(which come in three sizes, are stackable, and 
can go anywhere in your refrigerator) is an ad- 
justable airflow system. Different vegetables 
need different amounts of oxygen, so two small 
tabs on the side of each box let you regulate 
airflow. The boxes have very tight-fitting lids. 

The set of three boxes ($38.50) is a few more 
dollars than the average supermarket storage 
containers, but they could save you several dol- 
lars on your monthly grocery bill. The boxes 
can also be purchased separately, but only the 
large one and the set come with a reference 
card that shows you how much air different 
fruits and vegetables need. You can buy Tup- 
perware on the Net at www.tupperware.com or 
call 800/858-721 for a distributor in your area. 

— S.M. 




Introducing the Pro Line™ Dual Fuel Range. 
The precision control of a 15,000 BTU Gas Cooktop and the advantages of an Electric Oven 
with true convection. Pair it with the legendary Stand Mixer, for the power to thoroughly 
mix dough with ease. For our Eclectic Herb Focaccia recipe, and to view the entire 
KitchenAid® line, visit www.KitchenAid.com, or call 1.800.422.1230. 
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Discover the widest 
selection of cookbooks 
available anywhere at 

good cook 
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Come to 
the good cook 

where you're guaranteed 
to find the right choice 
for every occasion. 
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How The Good Cook Works: 

lake 3 hooks for $l each. Send no money 
now. We'll bill you just $3, plus shipping and 
lunJlirtj; 

Browse through your free issueof The Good 
Cook catalog, which you'll receive 17 times a 
year (about every 3 weeks). Each issue describes 
a Main Selection, plus scores of other choices. 
Order only the books you like. If you want the 
Main Selection, do nothing. It will be shipped 
to you automatically. If you would like another 
book— or no books — indicate your decision on 
the Reply Card and return it to us by the date 
requested. A shipping and handling charge is 
added to each shipment. If your catalog arrives 
late and you receive a Main Selection without 
having had 10 days to decide, simply return the 
book and owe nothing. 

Save with every book you buy. All you agree to 
buy is 3 cookbooks at low Club prices in the 
next 2 years. After that, your membership may 
be canceled, by you or by the Club, at any time. 
Be assured that you've taken no risk. Your 
satisfaction is 100% guaranteed. If you're not 
completely satisfied with your introductory 
books, simply return them. Your membership 
will be canceled and you'll owe nothing. 
Take the special Bonus Option. As a new 
member, you may select a 4th book now at 
50% off the publisher's price (see Reply Card 
for details) and buy just 2 more books in the 
next 2 years. 



g8bd 



i The Good Cook* is a registered trademark of Book-of-the Month 
L.UOK Club, Inc., and includes Better Homes and Gardens* Cook Book 



Club, a registered trademark of Meredith Corporation. 
fWeight Watcher^* is the registered trademark of Wright Watchers, Internationa!, Inc. 




Yours just for 
trying the Club! 



Choose any 3 books for just $1 each. 

r-r v The Good Cook, Camp Hill, PA 17012-0001 

Ijvs? O R- usri me m Y FREE rnini mixer and the 3 books I've indicated 
below. Bill me just $1 each, plus shipping and handling. 1 agree 
to the terms described in this ad, and to buy just 3 more books within 
the next 2 years. TGZ90-6-0 
To order a "counts as two choices" book, write the 6-digit number in one box, followed by 99-9999 in the next box. 
INDICATE THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT BY NUMBER: 0-CD 



OPTIONAL BONUS: Select a 4th book for 50% off 
the publisher's price shown, plus shipping and handling. Then 
buy only 2 more books in the next 2 years. 

Do you have a telephone? □ Yes □ No Have you ever bought anything by mail 
in the past? fJYes □ No How have you paid for your mail order purchases? 

(check all that apply) □ Cash □ Credit Card □ Check □ Money Order #092 



(please print clearly) 



Address 



Apr. 



State 



All orders subject to approval. SEND NO MONEY NOW! Mail this coupon today. ©2000 BOMC 

GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION: You may examine your introductory books 
for 10 days, free. If you are not satisfied, for any reason whatsoever, simply return the books 
and you will be under no further obligation. The mini mixer is yours to keep. 
i_ . . 
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Technique Class 



Make a flavorful 
shellfish broth 



Simmer shells with aromatics 



The next time you peel 
shrimp, don't throw away 
the shells. With the shells from 
shrimp, crab, lobster, crayfish 
(or a mix), you can quickly 
and easily make a flavorful 
broth that's a wonderful base 
for soups and sauces and for 
cooking dishes such as paella, 
gumbo, and risotto. You don't 
even have to make the broth 
right away. Save the shells that 
you would have otherwise 
thrown away, wrap them in 
plastic wrap, and freeze them 
until you're ready to make a 
batch of broth; they'll keep for 
two months frozen, as will the 
finished broth. 

Crush the shells and 
add aromatics for 
a bright, bold flavor 

The most basic shellfish broth 
is made by simmering rinsed 
crustacean shells (and heads if 
you have them) in water. 
While this simple broth often 
suffices, adding aromatics, 
such as herbs and vegetables, 
gives the broth a fuller flavor. 

Start by sweating the 
vegetables in butter or oil. A 
shellfish broth gains a fullness 
of flavor with an initial cook- 
ing of aromatic vegetables, a 
mirepoix, over low heat. Al- 
though you could skip this step 
and simply combine the aro- 
matics with the shells and the 
water to make a decent stock, 
this method will more fully re- 
lease the vegetables' flavor 
into the liquid. I also find that 
a little butter or olive oil helps 
the broth tremendously; much 
of the flavor of crustacean 
shells is soluble in fat but not 
in water. 



I usually use one medium 
carrot and one medium onion 
per pound of shells. (Keep in 
mind that shells have differ- 
ent weights, with shrimp be- 
ing the lightest. It takes about 
8 pounds of headless large 
shrimp to get 1 pound of shells, 
for example.) 

Leeks are another aro- 
matic option, as are shallots. 
Garlic, fennel, and celery are 
more potent in flavor, but de- 
pending on what you're using 
the stock for, they can be deli- 
cious additions as well. 

Crush the shells to draw 
out the most flavor. To get 
the most flavor, especially 
with the harder shells like lob- 
ster and crab, it's important to 
crush them, breaking them 
into pieces. A food processor 
works well for most crusta- 
cean shells and heads. It 
quickly chops the shells into 
tiny pieces, extracting the 
most flavor. But beware: don't 
put heavy crab shells or lob- 
ster claws in the processor or 
you'll damage the blade. 
Crush these harder shells by 
hand, using a mallet, the end 
of a European-style rolling 
pin — the kind without the 
handles — or the backside of a 
cleaver. You might want to put 
the shells in a heavy plastic 
bag before smashing them to 
keep the pieces from flying 
around the kitchen. 

Although uncooked shells 
give the strongest flavor, you 
can make a good broth from 
lobster and crab shells that 
have already been cooked. 
You may want to freeze shells 
left over from a lobster dinner. 
When you add the shells to 





Add the crushed 
shells to the 
aromatics. The 

aromatics should 
first be cooked 
until soft, and the 
shells crushed in 
a food processor 
or by hand. 



Saute the shells 
over medium heat 

until they turn pink 
or red. Cover the 
shells with water 
(4 to 6 cups per 
pound), bring to a 
boil, and simmer. 



Flavor with a 
tomato and a 
bouquet garni, if 
you like. Simmer 
the broth for half 
an hour, skimming 
occasionally. 
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the pot, saute them for a few 
minutes to release their flavor 
into the fat. 

Add water to cover the 
shells. Once you've sauteed 
the shells and aromatics, add 
the water. For a pound of 
shells, add about 4 cups water, 
which makes an intensely fla- 
vored broth. A higher ratio of 
water to shells isn't a cardinal 
sin, however. (If you're scant 
on shells, you can also add a 
little chicken or fish broth to 
boost the flavor.) 

Other flavorful additions 
include tomatoes, herbs, and 
spices. I add a tomato, coarsely 
chopped, with the water for a 
little acidity and to enhance 
the color of the broth. 

While the broth simmers, 
you can add other flavorings. I 



usually add a bouquet garni — a 
small bunch of parsley, a bay 
leaf, and some thyme sprigs 
tied together — but there are 
many other options. Tarragon, 
either included in the bouquet 
garni or chopped and added at 
the end, is a favorite of mine. 
A pinch of Spanish saffron is 
the classic addition for a sea- 
food paella, while steeping 
scallions and slices of ginger in 
the broth would make sense 
for an Asian dish. 

Simmer the broth for half 
an hour, or as long as 45 min- 
utes, but longer cooking won't 
improve the flavor and may 
even hurt it. Skim off any scum 
that comes to the surface. 

Use care when straining 
lobster or crab shells. Sharp, 
heavy pieces of lobster or crab 



shells can tear a fine-mesh 
sieve, so start by straining the 
broth through a sturdy colan- 
der. Push down hard on the 
shells to extract their juices. 
Then use your finest mesh 
sieve tosiftoutpiecesofdisin- 
tegrated shell. 

Taste after straining. This 
broth isn't meant to be eaten 
on its own, but it should have 
a pleasantly sea-like flavor. 
Don't add salt until you're 
ready to use the broth, espe- 
cially if you're reducing it as 
the base for a sauce; depend- 
ing on your recipe, you'll want 
the broth more or less salty. 

]ames Peterson is a contributing 
editor to Fine Cooking. His 
most recent book is Essentials 
of Cooking (Artisan) . ♦ 



Strain through 
a fine sieve 




Strain the broth through a 
wire mesh sieve. Press down 
on the solids to get the most 
flavor. Use at once or freeze. 



KUHN RlKON 

Duromatic® Pressure Cookers 
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OLIVE FARM.COM 

Th e art of 

TURKISH 
OLIVE OIL. 

At the Olive Farm, 
our exceptional olive oils 
i are carefully climate- 
control let) from the jami ly 
mill in Turkey ant) shipped 
' direct to your table. A) a 
re.iult, the oil t.i fresh and 
buttery with a bright, fruity taste. 
We invite you to call for a free catalog 
and experience olive oil at its finest. 

T/888-3 80-80 I 8 
F/ 503-23 1-8903 

OLIVEilFARM 



5120 SE MILWAUKIE AVENUE 
PORTLAND, OREGON 97202 
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is ^1 

Seriously 
Good Wine 

Don't let that pink hue 
fool you: rose is for 
grownups, and serious wine 
drinkers love it. It isn't candy- 
like, it doesn't taste remotely 
like bubble gum, it's a great 
partner for food — and come 
summertime, pink is whatyou 
want to drink. 

With a low to medium al- 
cohol level, wonderfully per- 
fumy nose, bright acidity, and 
refreshing blast of red berry 
flavors, rose wines are charm- 
ing. (I normally stay away 
from wine words that don't 
evoke flavor or texture, but 
with roses, "charming" defi- 
nitely applies). When you're 
drinking, that mouthwatering 
zing of acidity brings you back 
for another sip, and when 
you're eating, it sets you up for 
another bite of food that cap- 
tures the magic of what eat- 
ing and drinking is all about. 

Rose comes from 
red wine grapes 

Rosecanbe a blend of several 
different red grape types or 
made from just one. In 
southern France, you'll find 
Grenache-based roses from 
appellations such as Tavel 
and Cairanne, and fuller bod- 
ied Mourvedre-based roses 
from Bandol. There are roses 
based on Cabernet Franc 
from the Loire, and France's 
most expensive, exquisite 
rose wine, rose Champagne. 




Depending on the 
grape and the wine- 
making method, 

the color of a rose 
varies from pale 
to vivid. 



The Italians make delicious 
roses from Sangiovese, the 
main grape found in Chianti; 
the Spanish use Grenache as 
the French do (in Spanish, 
it's Garnacha), as well as 
Tempranillo, the main grape 
in Rioja. I've enjoyed roses 
made from Pinot Noir pro- 
duced in the Napa Valley. 
(When they're made from 
Pinot Noir, lighter roses are 
also referred to as vin gris — 
"gray wine" — because of the 
coppery-pink color the skins 
give to the juice.) Other deli- 
cious roses from California 
are made from Rhone-style 
blends of grapes, such as 
Syrah, Grenache, and Mour- 
vedre. 

Contact with grape skins 
gives rose its color 

A wine becomes pink wine 
before fermentation actually 
begins. Here are a couple of 



different ways that rose gets 
its color — and its character. 

♦ Maceration. After the 
grapes are crushed, they're 
moved to a large stainless- 
steel vat, where the juice stays 
in contact with the grape 
skins. After the desired color 
is achieved, the juice is 
drained off the skins into 
another vessel to ferment. 
Thick-skinned grapes, such as 
Syrah, Cabernet, or Zinfan- 
del, have shorter skin contact 
time, while thinner-skinned 
grapes, such as Grenache or 
Pinot Noir, are left on the 
skins longer. The longer the 
maceration time, the more 
color, flavor, and character are 
imparted to the finished wine. 

♦ Saignee, or "bled." The 
grapes and skins — usually a 



blend of dark-skinned, in- 
tensely flavored grapes that 
would make a big, powerful 
red wine — are crushed and 
left in a large, stainless-steel 
vat. After an hour or two, a 
certain amount of juice is 
drawn off or "bled," and fer- 
mented into a delicate rose 
(the juice that stays behind is 
made into red wine) . Saignee 
allows a winemaker the op- 
tion of making a delicate rose 
wine from intensely flavored 
grapes (it also concentrates 
both the color and the flavor 
in the juice that remains with 
the skins). The resulting rose 
will be complex and flavorful, 
but lighter than the resulting 
red wine would be. 
♦ Blending red and white 
wines together. This is how a 
lot of mass-produced blush 
wines are made. (A lot of 
people pooh-pooh blush wine, 
but I don't. Blush gets people 
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Here are what last year's 
participants had to say: 

Anyone who likes to cook, 
to eat great food, to drink 
fine wine, and who enjoys 
sharing these pleasures 
with great people will love 
this trip. Great job. 
Curt Kittelson, Sartell, MN 

Outstanding experience! 
The CIA and artisan food 
tour participants were 
world-class. Fine Cooking 
staff and HMS were 
terrific, ensuring the trip 
ran smoothly. 

Hugh Adams, Irving, TX 

I applaud the combined 
successful efforts of HMS 
and Fine Cooking. The 
event was a wonderful 
experience — one that I 
hope to repeat every year! 

Janice Anderson, 
Renton, WA 

This flagship event was 
well planned: all who 
attended were received 
with enthusiasm from the 
start to the Moscato 
Bianco at the farewell 
dinner. I have attended 
many events by the other 
major competitors, and 
I'd say you really outdid 
yourselves. 

Donna Tetiva, Montara, CA 

The CIA experience was 
a lifelong dream for 
a nonprofessional chef. 
Thank you for the 
opportunity. 
Deb Negrete, San jose, CA 
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EXCLUSIVELY FOR FINE COOKING READERS... 

We re Cooking in 
California 

Last year, we hosted about 1 00 readers at our first annual food and wine 
event in Northern California, and the event was such a smash that we're 
doing it again. The three-day program is designed for readers who enjoy ar 
in-depth, hands-on approach to learning about food and cooking. 



Highlights of the 
event include: 

A reception and farmers' 
market dine-around. John 
Ash (one of our favorite Fine 
Cooking contributors and the 
Culinary Director of Fetzer 
Vineyards) will help us kick 
off the event by hosting this 
"taste of Sonoma County." 
Spend time with the Fine 
Cooking editors and your 
fellow participants as you 
sample the best of artisan 
food and wine. 

Artisan food tours and 
tastings. We'll hop on mini- 
buses and travel the back 
roads to visit and sample the 
hand-made products of 
passionate artisan producers 
such as: Colleen McGlynn of 
DaVero, where we'll see their 
4,500 olive trees and sample 
their award-winning oils; 
Cindy Callahan and her 



Save the dates: 
October 
19-22, 2000 

Space is very limited, 
so act early. 



fabulous Italian-inspired 
Bellwether Farms cheeses; 
Craig Ponsford, the driving 
force behind Artisan Bakery 
and its medal-winning 
breads. Each itinerary will 
include at least five artisans. 

An evening at Kendall- 
Jackson's California Coast 
Wine Center, where we'll 
have a varietal tasting and 
a dinner prepared from the 
region's best ingredients. 

A full day of hands-on 
cooking and instruction at 
The Culinary Institute of 
America, Greystone, in St. 
Helena. Part of the day will 
be spent exploring the 
fascinating connections 
between wine and food; the 
other half will be spent 
behind the shiny red Bonnet 
stoves, working with the 
CIA's world-class chefs to 
prepare an array of dishes. 
We'll sample some of the 
dishes for lunch and the rest 
at a grand celebration 
dinner, served with wines 
from one of the region's 
outstanding producers. 



For a free brochure, call 1-800-367-5348 and say you're from Fine Cooking 

Or contact HMS Travel through their web site at www.hmstravel.com 
or via e-mail at mdobrich@hmstravel.com 




Enjoying Wine 



drinking wine who might not 
otherwise do so, and this pop- 
ular seller helps wineries stay 
in business so they can keep 
making the high-end stuff.) 
Blending is also the way rose 
Champagne is often made, 
and in France, that's the only 
time blending red and white 
wines is legal. 



Rose is deliciously 
versatile 

Rose's lively acidity and light 
to medium body make it a 
friendly partner for a wide 
range of flavors. Here are 
some delicious excuses to 
open a bottle: 
♦ Smoked salmon with 
capers on toast. 



♦ Tomatoes and garlic on 
grilled baguette slices. 

♦ Seared veal chops, es- 
pecially with fuller-bodied, 
Mourvedre-based roses, like 
those from Bandol. 

♦ Seared swordfish or tuna, 
brushed with some fruity 
olive oil, smeared with an 
olive-based tapenade. 



♦ Paella with shrimp, clams, 
and scallops. 

♦ Simple poached salmon 
with rose Champagne. 

Master Sommelier Tim 
Gaiser, a wine buyer for 
wine.com, drinks rose (and 
lots of other wines) in San 
Francisco. ♦ 



Roses for versatile food pairing and delicious sipping 

Here are a dozen delicious roses that make for excellent summer sipping. Retail prices 
approximate, —the Editors 




♦ Domaines Bunan 
"Moulin des 
Costes" (Bandol), 
$18 



♦ Beringer Rose 
de Saignee (Cali- 
fornia), $1 6 

♦ Bonny Doon Vin 

Gris de Cigare Pink ♦ Regaleali Rose ♦ Herencia Re- 



♦ Charles Melton 
Rose of Virginia 
(South Australia), 
$14 



♦ Chateau Routas 
(Coteaux Varois), 
$10 

♦ Robert Sinskey 
Vin Gris of Pinot 



♦ Joseph Phelps 
Vin du Mistral 
Grenache (Califor- 
nia), $12.50 



♦ Billecart-Salmon 
Brut Rose Cham- 
pagne (France), $55 

♦ Nicolas Feuillatte 



♦ Domaine Tempier Brut Rose Cham- 



Wine (California), $9 (Sicily), $1 



mondo (Rioja), $9 Noir (Napa), $13 (Bandol), $25 



pagne (France), $30 



The Black Dog 

O Martha's Vineyard 
ur free catalog is full of peat 
stuff! Biscotti, cookie tins, 
jams, aprons, restaurantware 
T-shirts, sweatshirts and lots of 
new recipes from the Black Dog 
Tavern &, Bakery. Coming 
this spring, look for 
The Black Dog Summer 
on the Vineyard Cookbook. 

Call or Write: The Black Dog 
Box 2219FC, Vineyard Haven 
MA 02568 • 800 626-1991 
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EarthStone 



WOODFIRE OVENS 




THE ULTIMATE GOURMET APPLIANCE 

FOR TASTY AND HtALTHY HX)KINC, 
Call for a free brochure 

800-840-4915 

1 233 N. Highland Ave. Los Angcfes CA 
www. earthstoneovens.com 
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The Ultimate 




Cooking perfection with up 
to 82.500 BTIA Our 
restaurant style, 
innovative patented 
stainless steel infra-red rear 
burner, broils or roasts to 
perfection sealing 
in juices quickly. 
Cook it right ...every time! 



In Outdoor Entertaining 




Quality Gas Grills 

Napoleon offers a wide range of sizes, built-ins and side burner models. All are available in natural gas or 
propane. For your nearest dealer or more info on NapoJeon Prestige, ufestyle or Ultra Chef models 
NAC 2 1 4 Bayview Drive, Barrie, ON., Canada L4N 4Y8 
|705) 726-4278 ■ Fax (705) 725-2564 
www. nac.on.ca ■ E-mail: ask®nac.on.ca 
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CORIAN' 
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HANDMADE GOURMET SEAFOOD 
& OTHER FINE FOOD PRODUCTS 



Gourmet crab cakes, crab imperial, crab 
quiche, crab soup, and other handmade 
seafood products. Perfect for corporate gifts 
and holiday gift giving. Chesapeake Bay 
Gourmet, 3916 North Point Rd., Baltimore 
MD 21222. Major Credit Cards accepted. 
1-800-432-2722 
WWW.CBGOURMET.COM 
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Chef sChoice TeaMate 

Professional Tea Maker 690 




• Tea prepared by the classic British and 



Samovar methods for delicious, full 
flavor, superb aroma and brilliant color! 

• Automatically boils water, gently steams 
and unfolds leaves, preheats carafe, 
precisely times steeping cycle, blends 
and holds tea at the perfect serving 
temperature. 



• Recommended by leading tea experts! 

For information, call: 
(800) 342-3255 




A.G. FERRARI FOODS 

The Authentic Italian Marketplace Since 1919 

Artisan Italian Pasta and Rice 

Regional Olive Oils 
Imported Honeys and Jams 

Rustic Tomato Sauces 
Balsamic and Wine Vinegars 
Handcrafted Gift Baskets 
toll-free 877-878-2783 



Shop online at 
www.agferrari.com 
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Le Cordon Bleu 
International 

Paris Luniujn Tuho Ottawa 
A r> mai i>> Brasilia Mexico Cur 




c O R D O N B 

„ HT tULINAI.I i 




Prepare for your 
culinary future 
in the new millenium 
at any of our 
international 
campuses! 

Earn the most coveted culinary 
passport in 9 months! 

Choose a course or program that 
suits your needs: The Grand 
Diplome in 9 or 18 months, The 
Cuisine or Pastry diploma in 9 
months, 10-week certificates, 3 and 5 
week intensive certificate courses, 
Catering, Continuing Education, 4 
week initiation courses, Summer 
Abroad programs, gourmet sessions, 
daily demonstrations and workshops, 
Wine courses, private classes.* 

^Cwl £ arn a degree in 
Restaurant Management in 
Australia in 12 months! 
Attend the highest level of man- 
agement training available today 
in the "Provence Down Under", 
Adelaide, Australia. 

*Course offerings will vary from campus to cam- 
pus, sec individual school brochures for details 



Visit our website 

www.cordonbleu.net 

For more information call : 

1 800 457-CHEF or e-mail us at : 
info@cordonbleu.net 
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what is this? 




get all the answers at: 



chefstore.com 

Culinary Outfitters 

888 334 CHEF 
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At the Market 




Sweet Cherries for Eating, 
Tart Ones for Cooking 



< A 




Bing cherries are the most popular and most widely 
distributed sweet cherry variety. These large, plump 
fruits have firm, juicy flesh and a rich and 
vibrant sweet cherry flavor: they're 
delicious fresh and simple. In 
cooking, try substituting halved, 
pitted Bings for strawberries in 
your favorite shortcake recipe. 

Make a sweet cherry upside- 
down cake, substituting Bings 
for the traditional pineapple. 





Ranier cherries can be harder to 
find than Bings. They're somewhat 
softer and fleshier and a bit more 
fragile. Mix them with deeply 
colored Bings to serve for a pretty 
summer treat, or make a fresh 
cherry jam. Queen Anne, another 
yellow blushed variety, looks like 
Ranier, but this older variety isn't 
always quite as sweet. 



■VI 

wide! 
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Montmorency cherries are the most 
idely grown sour cherry. Fresh or frozen, 
re juicy, medium-tart, and perfect for 
baked desserts, sauces, jellies, or drying. 
Cherry pie is delicious made with fresh or 
frozen Montmorencies. I love to use 
Montmorencies to make 
jewel-toned cherry jam or to 
add to oatmeal bars. For 
cooked sauces to pair with 
meat or poultry, these cherries 
combine well with aromatic 
herb and spice flavors like 
thyme, mustard, cinnamon, 
nutmeg, and cumin. 



Plump, ripe, rich-flavored 
cherries are one of the 
few fruits that are still truly 
seasonal. This beautiful "tree 
candy" is irresistible during its 
short summer harvest season, 
which lasts from mid-June to 
mid-August. 

Sweet cherries to eat now 
or freeze for later 

Most of the country's sweet 
cherries come from the pro- 
lific orchards of the Pacific 
Northwest, where the fruits 
thrive in long summer days 
and cool summer nights. The 
cherries are still tree -ripened 
and hand-picked, with the 
stems still attached to the 
fruit. Almost the entire crop 
is sold for the fresh market. 

At the market, look for 
rich, uniform color. The 
skin should be shiny and 
the flesh should be juicy. The 
very freshest cherries should 
have bright green stems. 
Avoid fruits with bruises, soft 
spots, discoloration, or limp, 
brown stems. 

Treat all cherries with 
the same light touch you 
give to berries. Keep them 
refrigerated for up to five days 
uncovered, rather than in a 
sealed plastic bag. Like most 
tree-ripened fruits, cherries 
taste best if removed from the 
fridge an hour or so before 
serving so they can come to 
room temperature. 

While I do advise taking 
full advantage of fresh cher- 
ries' brief appearance, it's easy 
to extend their short season 
by freezing them. Freeze fruits 
in a single layer for three or 
four hours, and then seal the 
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frozen cherries in doubled 
zip-top bags. Stash them in 
the freezer to enjoy year- 
round. Sweet cherries just 
slightly defrosted are a 
scrumptious dessert in the 
dead of winter. 

Tart cherries, for pies, 
sauces, and canning 

The United States is one o f the 
world's largest sour cherry pro- 
ducers, and almost the entire 
crop, grown mainly in Michi- 
gan, is used for processed 
cherry products, including 
canned cherries, cherry pie fill- 
ing, frozen loose cherries, dried 
cherries, cherry juice, and 
cherry brandy. 

Fresh sour cherries are a 
visual feast: If you're lucky 
enough to find them at the 



market, you'll see vibrant, 
fire-engine red fruits, with 
yellow interior flesh. Sour 
cherries have intense flavor, 
and they're traditionally used 
in pies, tarts, cakes, crepes, 
dumplings, cordials, confec- 
tions, and jams, as well as 
for slightly sweetened sauces 
for poultry. Look for them 
in late June and July, a few 
weeks after sweet cherries 
have reached the market. 

At the market, choose 
sour cherries that are soft 
and juicy, like ripe plums. 
Their thin skins are extremely 
fragile, so you may see a few 
bruises. Handle the fruits as 
you would delicate raspber- 
ries and refrigerate them as 
soon as you get them home. If 
you're lucky enough to have 



more sour cherries than you 
can use in a few days' time, 
freeze the extra; it's the 
best way to hold them. 

Sour cherries 
taste best when HU 
cooked. The heat ' 
turns their soft pulp 
and tender skins creamy and 
develops their flavor — in- 
tense and fresh, with just a 
little acidity. 

A big added bonus in eat- 
ing all cherries is recent med- 
ical research indicating that 
they're a significant source of 
cancer-fighting antioxidants. 

Renee Shepherd is a gardening 
cook and specialty seed retailer. 
Her company, Renee' s Garden, 
offers gourmet seed packets at 
independent nurseries. ♦ 




Dried cherries, actually 
sweetened and dehydrated 
sour cherries, are a wonderful 
new fruit staple available year- 
round. Dried sour cherries add 
flavor and color to pancakes, 
muffins, and chutneys, as 
well as to pork or poultry 
marinades. Use them like 
raisins: as a snack, to add to 
homemade trail mixes, to 
sprinkle on cereal, and for a 
colorful, tasty accent in both 
fruit salads and green salads. 
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Great Gifts 
from Chef Paul 
Prudhomme 

FREE Catalog 

(Includes Recipes) 



■ Fifteen (15) Magic Seasoning 
Blends* 

■ Magic Pepper Sauce & Pure 
Ground Chiles (7) 

■ Autographed Cookbooks & 
Giftpacks 

■ Seasoned & Smoked Meats 
(Andouille & Tasso) 

■ Sweet Potato Pecan Pie 

n 1.800.457.2857 
Corporate Discounts Available 
Fax: 504.731.3576 • E-Mail: info@chefpaul.c 
Web Site: www.chefpaul.ci 
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Clay Extraordinaire... 

French chef's count on Burgundy clay oven ware from 
Emile Henry for success in the kitchen and on the 
table. Emile Henry brings out the flavor in every dish. 




Call about our complete collection. 1-302-326-4800 
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Tips 




Fill empty muffin 
tin wells with water to 
keep them from scorching. 



Do you have a better way 
to clean fresh greens, a 
neat trick for handling 
sticky bread dough, or 
a new way to use an old 
kitchen tool? Write to Tips, 
Fine Cooking, PO Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 
Or send your tip by e-mail 
to fc@taunton.com. We pay 
for tips we publish. 



Use a cast-iron 
griddle pan to 
"grill" steaks 
under the broiler. 



Try short ribs in chili 

I usually make chili with beef 
chunks that I cut myself from a 
steak or chuck roast. This pro- 
duces a stew with more beefy 
flavor than I could get using 
ground beef, but it also takes 
more time and effort to do the 
cutting and browning of the 
meat. The last time I was in 
the mood for chili, I tried an- 
other variation: I bought four 
small short ribs, browned 
them, and put them in with 
the chili to simmer. The beef 
flavor was wonderful. 

— Jennifer Winston, 
LaGrange, NY 



Simulate grilling in 
the broiler 

I use the ridged side of my 
cast-iron griddle pan to broil 
steaks. I heat the griddle 
under the broiler, ridged side 
up; when the pan is really hot, 
I put the steak on it. The heat 
from the broiler cooks the 
steak and the ridges on the 
griddle give me nice grill 
marks on the steak. The pan 
also lets the fat drain away. 

— Hunter Stevens, 
Rockport, MA 



Fill empty muffin wells 
with water 

I often make a batch of muffin 
batter (using the make-ahead 
recipe from Fine Cooking 
#29) but only bake a few 
muffins at a time, saving the 
remaining batter to bake fresh 
muffins the next day. The 
only problem I've had is that 
the empty wells in my par- 
tially filled muffin tin scorch 
in the oven. What I now do is 
fill the empty wells halfway 
with water. This not only pre- 
vents the muffinless wells 
from burning, but it also 
makes the oven more humid, 
which for muffins seems to be 
a good thing. 

*^ — Ginger DeBlasio 

Chicago, IL 

Bleach absorbs fish odors 

I love frying fish, whether 
pan-fried catfish or deep-fried 
shrimp. And I don't usually 
mind the smell while I'm 
cooking it or eating it. What I 
do mind is when I leave the 
house and return only to find 
that the house still smells like 
fish hours or even a day later. 
A friend offered this tip: put 
out a little bowl of bleach 
while frying. (It doesn't mat- 
ter where you put it, just don't 
put it somewhere where it 
might be mistaken for water, 
or where a curious child or 
pet might come upon it.) I 
don't know how it works ex- 
actly, but the bleach winds up 



with a coating of scum on top 
of it, and the fishy smell dis- 
appears. One warning: use a 
glass bowl; bleach can cor- 
rode a metal one if it's left in it 
for too long. 

— John Martin Taylor, 
Charleston, SC 

Freeze ginger for easier 
grating 

To keep ginger fresher longer 
and to make it easier to grate, 
freeze it. First break off the 
lobes of the fresh root and 
wrap them individually in 
plastic wrap. Put all the pieces 
into an airtight bag or con- 
tainer, which then goes in the 
freezer. When a recipe calls 
for grated ginger, remove a 
piece from the freezer. Scrape 
off the papery skin with a 
serrated knife, if you want. 
Then start grating — don't let 
it thaw; the ginger is easier to 
grate when it's frozen. 

— Elizabeth Mason, 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 

Peach pies year-round 

I love making peach pies in 
winter, so while peaches are 
still in season, I do the follow- 
ing: I make the peach pie fill- 
ing. Then I line a metal pie 
plate with plastic wrap, fill it 
with my pie filling, wrap it up, 
and freeze it. When fully 
frozen, I pop out the wrapped 
filling (you could slip it into a 
large zip-top bag for extra 
protection) and leave it in the 
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Select from our extensive line of wild game meats, rare 
specialty products, and exotic seasonings including 
everything from buffalo, pheasant and quail to wild 
mushrooms, truffles and saffron. 
Let Game Sales International be your ticket to quick 
and easy, unforgettable gourmet cuisine! 
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Earn the coveted 
Cordon Bleu 
iploma 
only 
one 
ear. 



WESTERN 
CULINARY 

i h s i i r \t i i 



Classical French techniques 
with cutting-edge technology 
in only one year. Financial aid 
available if qualified. 
Job placement assistance and ACF accredited. 

800.666.0312 503.223.2245 

1316 SW 13th Avenue, Portland, OR 97201 
www.westernculinary.com 
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fgH Baltimore International College 

School of Culinary Arts • School of Business & Management 



United States • Ireland 




• specialized bachelor and associate 
degrees 

• college-funded student aid 1998- 
1999 averages $4,000 per academic 
year in-state and $4,600 out-of-state 

• 98% graduate placement 



(800) 624-9926 x120 * www.bic.edu 
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THE FIRST AND ONLY 
DISHWASHER-SAFE MILL! 

With a patented ceramic grinding mechanism 
that's guaranteed for life, it's harder than steel and adjusts 
easily from very fine to extra coarse. 
The revolutionary Zyliss mill grinds salt and pepper, 
as well as other dried herbs and spices. 

ZYUSS USA. ..BRINGING YOU THE BEST OF EUROPE 

for a stoie near you, please call loll-free ol l-888-SWIS WACJf (794-7623) 
or visit us 01 www.iylissusa.fom 
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Tips 




freezer. When I feel like mak- 
ing a peach pie in a hurry, I 
simply put the frozen molded 
pie filling in a crust and bake. 

— Sandi Rekis, 
Westbank, British Columbia 



Stripping thyme leaves 

The fastest way to detach 
tiny thyme leaves from a 
fresh sprig of the herb is to 
grip the stem toward the top 
with one hand, and use the 



thumb and forefinger of your 
other hand to run down the 
length of the stem, stripping 
off the leaves as you go. This 
now seems like an obvious 
method (it also works well 
with other herbs with small 
leaves, like oregano or marjo- 
ram, or even for tender sprigs 
of rosemary) but until I saw it 
being done by someone else, 
I had been pulling them off 
one by one. 

— Marian Brown, 
Sherman Oaks, CA 

Salvage overcooked 
vegetables by pureeing 
them 

After mistakenly overcooking 
some broccoli that I was boil- 
ing for a pasta dish, I decided 
to turn the mushy florets into 
a creamy soup. After pureeing 
them in the blender with a 
little broth, I stirred in some 



cream and seasoned it with 
salt, pepper, and a dash of 
nutmeg. I'm not suggesting 
that I'll intentionally over- 
cook vegetables in the future, 
but I realized that this quick 
change of plans would prob- 
ably salvage a lot of other 
steamed or boiled vegetables 
that turn unpleasantly soft 
when overcooked. 

— Gary Rienza, 
Akron, OH 

Shallot substitute 

When a recipe calls for shal- 
lots but I have none, I sub- 
stitute with an equivalent 
amount of onion plus a little 
garlic. For example, if I need 
2 tablespoons of minced shal- 
lot, I would use 2 tablespoons 
of minced onion and about a 
teaspoon of minced garlic. 

— Annabelle WJvxrton, 
Eugene, OR ♦ 
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Add perfect grilling every time to 
your list of cooking skills. Because 
The Holland Grill takes the guess- 
work out of outdoor cooking. With its 
patented no flare-up grilling system, 
simply close the lid and look at your 
watch instead of watching your food. 
You can grill, smoke or steam. And 
relax. Because The 
Holland Grill takes care 
of the food while you 
take care of more 
important things. 
Like your 
guests. 

Wow! It Grills, 
i It Steams and It Smokes. 




The Holland 0rU 
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At Peter Kump's New York Cooking School, the 
recipe has never been better. Brand new facil- 
ities provide a fantastic learning environ- 
ment. Diploma programs in culinary arts, and 
pastry & baking, are offered day or night, and 
begin every month. Placement programs and 
financing plans make it easier than ever to 
turn your passion for cooking into a career! 



^ call 1-SOO-880-9766 or visit our web site at: www.hoWandgnW.com 



mm 212-847-0757 

COOKING 50 West 23 rd Street 
SCH( )()L New York, NY 10010 

www.newyorkculinary.com 
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THE SHAPE OF GOOD TASTE" 

For FREE recipes, send your name and 
address to: POMPEIAN, Dept FCV 
P.O. Box 8863, Baltimore MD 21224 
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lake it from Mary Sue Milliken and Susan Feniger. 
Banton 's patented stainless mechanism guarantees a 
clean switch betweenjour best peppercorns. When 
pepper matters, better get a Banton. 
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BANTON 



KUHN RlKON 

safety lid lifter® 

leaves no sharp edcaes on can or lid 




Look for the 
can opener in the can Switzerland 
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Cool Pastas 



BY JOANNE WEIR 



to Make 




Every flavor 
counts in a cool 
pasta, so Joanne 
Weir uses her best 
olive oil. 



Cool the pasta first so it doesn't drink up too much Cut the vegetables to mimic the pasta's shape 

dressing, leaving the dish dry and sticky. for a salad that's good looking and easy to toss. 



I remember when pasta salads in all shapes and 
forms were just becoming the rage in the United 
States. At about the same time, I was in Italy and 
asked an Italian friend if she liked them. She looked 
at me as if I were from another planet. Funny, I'd 
assumed we'd stolen the idea from Italy. Come to 
find out, pasta salads are mostly an American in- 
vention — and I think a pretty ingenious one. Why 
not, especially during the dead of summer, make a 
"cool" pasta dish rather than a hot one? 

Cool pastas, with their simplicity and focus on 
good, fresh ingredients, lend themselves to warm- 
weather dining. With the addition of fish or chicken, 
they can be substantial enough to serve as a meal in 
themselves. And versatile as they are, cool pastas can 
be made ahead and served later at room temperature. 

You do need to take some steps to avoid the sticky 
pitfalls of heavy, less delectable pasta "salads." Dress- 



ing and seasoning the pasta carefully (with oil-based 
vinaigrettes and other vibrant sauces, rather than 
mayonnaise-based dressings), as well as choosing 
the best seasonal ingredients, will produce a light, 
refreshing cool pasta, rather than a typical bland and 
heavy pasta salad. 

For cool pastas with the best texture, use top- 
quality dried pasta. I look for pasta that's made from 
100-percent semolina or durum wheat. Most im- 
ported brands of dried pasta, and many domestic 
ones, are made of semolina or durum wheat. These 
pastas have a sturdier consistency than those made 
from softer wheats, and this sturdiness helps it main- 
tain its chewy texture even after being cooked in 
boiling water, coated with a dressing, and chilled for 
any length of time. 

Choose a pasta shape for your dish according to 
the sauce you'll be using. If the sauce is on the 
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Ahead 



Toss cooled pasta with 
fresh ingredients and 
bold sauces for the 
best flavor and texture 




Let the pasta sit after mixing well so the flavors have time 
to blend. 



Add the accent ingredients last so they don't fade 
or get soggy. 



thicker or chunkier side, a hefty rigatoni is the 
best choice. If your sauce is thinner and more 
fluid, fusilli or corkscrew-shaped pasta has lots of 
surface area to catch the sauce. Pasta shells, large or 
small, work best with shellfish, because they catch 
the bits of seafood in the dish. If I'm looking for 
texture, farfalle (bu tterf ly-shaped or bow-tie pasta) , 
with its puckered center, has the desired toothy 
quality. For an elegant cool pasta, I love the look of 
orzo with a finely diced confetti of fresh summer 
vegetables, dressed with a light lemony vinaigrette. 
Orecchiette, penne, tortellini, and elbows also work 
well in cool pastas because they're easy to pick up in 
one forkful. 

Go out of your way for the best-quality, fresh- 
est ingredients for summer pastas. After all, this is 
the time when flavors are at their peak. Seek out the 
tiniest, sweetest cherry tomatoes or the most color- 



ful bell peppers from the farmers' market oryourgar- 
den. Use just-snipped parsley and mint from pots of 
herbs, or buy the peppiest-looking fresh herbs you 
can find. Hit the fish store for fresh mussels and 
clams. Take the opportunity to buy a really good feta 
cheese or your favorite olives. And use a splash of 
that truly delicious fruity extra-virgin olive oil. 

For these dishes, it's especially important not 
to overcook the pasta. You don't want your pasta to 
be limp and lifeless by the time you serve it. For 
starters, sal t the pasta water (generously) once it has 
come to a boil. Once the pasta is added, give it a stir 
occasionally for the first two to three minutes so that 
the pasta doesn't stick together. Then cook the pasta 
only until it's al dente, which means that when you 
bite into it, there should still be a slight resistance. 
Remember that your pasta will continue to cook a 
bit after it has been drained. After draining, toss the 
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Rip, don't chop, 
herb leaves to 

prevent bruising pasta immediately with a tablespoon or two of olive 

and wilting for oil so that it doesn't stick together as it cools, 

the Herbed Farfalle For a pasta that will be served cool, make a 

& Grilled Chicken sauce or vinaigrette that actually tastes too bold 
Pasta. on its own. Once you add the sauce or vinaigrette to 

the chilled pasta, the starchiness and neutral flavor 
of the pasta will temper the sauce's flavor. Also, the 
flavor of food served cool will be slightly more subtle 
than food served warm. Taste your sauce again and 
again as you're making it, and don't be afraid to over- 
season your sauce or vinaigrette slightly. This might 
mean a little more salt, pepper, spices, vinegar, or 
lemon juice than you would normally use. 

Not all cool pastas need to be dressed with a 
typical vinaigrette. A sauce based on a vegetable 
puree will stay saucy and make a nice 
dressing as long as it has some acid in 
it. Try making a sauce that's rich with 
tomatoes, like the Spanish romesco 
sauce in the orecchiette recipe at 
right or a sun-dried tomato pesto. A 
sauce of pureed green herbs like salsa 
verde is great for a cool pasta, too. In 
the grilled tuna recipe on p. 36, 1 use a 
version of charmoula, a spicy Moroc- 
can sauce, to flavor the pasta. I some- 
times punch up a basic vinaigrette 
with "tomato water" (made by cut- 
ting a tomato in half, grating the pulp 
with a box grater, and straining the 
result; the almost clear liquid is surprisingly tasty). I 
also like to add pureed red or yellow peppers or 
chopped anchovies. If you're adding roasted vege- 
tables to a cool pasta, save the accumulated juices 
from the pan and add those to the vinaigrette. For a 
creamy dressing, instead of using mayonnaise, mash 



Avoid the 
pitfalls of heavy 
pasta "salads" 
by using vibrant 
vinaigrettes and 
vegetable sauces. 




A squeeze of lemon is the last layer of flavor in 

this zesty pasta filled with basil, mint, and cilantro. 



a bit of goat cheese or Gorgonzola with cream or 
with a vinaigrette base. There are so many options, 
depending on the season, your market, and your 
imagination. 

Try preparing the different components of a 
cool pasta ahead of time. I like to cook the pasta, 
drain it, toss it with oil, and chill it. Then, while the 
pasta is chilling, I make the sauce, whether it means 
grilling vegetables, making a vinaigrette, simmering 
shellfish, or dicing vegetables. Then, an hour or two 
before I'm ready to serve, I toss all the ingredients to- 
gether and let it sit for a bit. (Some ingredients, how- 
ever, like the fresh herb leaves in the Herbed Farfalle 
& Grilled Chicken Salad at right, are best added at 
the last minute so they don't wilt or fall apart.) I find 
that the dish improves when the pasta, dressing, and 
other components are allowed to sit for at least 
thirty minutes and up to two hours. I usually don't 
mix cool pastas much more than a few hours before 
I want to serve them, though, as they'll lose their 
freshness after several hours, and are definitely not 
as appealing after 24 hours. 

If you're in a rush, you can mix the pasta dish 
while the pasta is still slightly warm. In this case the 
warm pasta will tend to absorb more of the dressing. 
The pasta itself may be more flavorful, but the dish 
might be stickier or drier unless you increase the 
amount of sauce. 

I like to serve these pasta dishes cool or close to 
room temperature, but not cold, so I remove the 
pasta from the refrigerator about 45 minutes before 
I'll be serving it. You can serve the pasta chilled; just 
remember that the flavors won't be as pronounced 
in a very cold dish. Always taste before serving in 
case the dish needs a little vinegar or lemon juice to 
pick up the flavors. 
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4- * 

Herbed Farfalle & Grilled Chicken 

Leaving the herb leaves in large pieces adds a 
refreshing, rustic quality to this pasta. Serves six. 

Coarse salt 

12 oz. dry farfalle pasta 

10 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

2 large boneless, skinless chicken breasts (about 

1 lb. total) 
Freshly ground black pepper 

7 Tbs. fresh lemon juice 
2 cloves garlic, minced 

1 tsp. ground cumin 

Vt cup packed fresh flat-leaf parsley leaves 

1 cup packed fresh cilantro sprigs 

Vi cup lightly packed fresh basil leaves, torn 

Va cup packed fresh mint leaves, torn 

1 cup packed fresh arugula (tough stems removed) 

6 lemon wedges 

In a large pot, bring 6 qt. water and 2 Tbs. salt to 
a boil. Add the farfalle and cook until a/ dente, 1 to 
1 2 min. Drain the pasta and toss it immediately with 
1 Tbs. of the olive oil. Let the pasta cool completely 
in the refrigerator. 

Heat a cast-iron ridged grill pan or an outdoor bar- 
becue. Brush the chicken breasts with 1 Tbs. of the 
olive oil. Grill the chicken breasts until golden on one 
side, 4 to 5 min. Turn the breasts, season with salt and 
pepper, and continue to grill until golden and cooked 
through, another 6 to 8 min. Let the chicken cool and 
then cut it on the diagonal into thin strips. Set aside. 

In a large bowl, whisk together the remaining 

8 Tbs. olive oil with the lemon juice, garlic, and cumin. 
Season to taste with salt and pepper. Add the farfalle, 
sliced chicken, parsley, cilantro, basil, mint, and 
arugula and toss together well. Season to taste with 
salt and pepper. 

Put the salad into a serving bowl and serve imme- 
diately, garnished with the lemon wedges. 




Use a blender to make romesco sauce— a puree 
of tomatoes, almonds, bread, and spices — to coat 
pasta shapes like orecchiette or small shells. 
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Orecchiette Pasta with 
Romesco Sauce & Roasted 
Red Peppers 

This spicy pasta is terrific on its own, but it's also 
a perfect foil for grilled shrimp, grilled flank steak, 
or grilled pork tenderloin. For steak or pork, grill 
the meat in one piece, and then slice it and lay it 
over the pasta to let the juices blend in. Serves six. 

Coarse salt 

12 oz. dry orecchiette (little ear-shaped) pasta 
6 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

3 red bell peppers, roasted (see pp. 40-41 ) 
1 slice coarse-textured white bread 

Va cup skinned almonds 

1 cup fresh or canned peeled, seeded, chopped, 
and drained tomatoes 

1 clove garlic, minced 

2 tsp. sweet paprika 

Vi tsp. crushed red pepper flakes 

4 Tbs. Spanish sherry vinegar 
Freshly ground black pepper 

Va cup coarsely chopped flat-leaf parsley; more 
whole leaves for garnish 

In a large pot, bring 6 qt. water and 2 Tbs. salt to 
a boil. Add the orecchiette and cook until a/ dente, 
10 to 1 2 min. Drain the pasta and toss it immediately 
with 1 Tbs. of the olive oil. Let the pasta cool com- 
pletely in the refrigerator. Peel and seed the roasted 
peppers and cut them into 1 -inch pieces. 

Heat 1 Tbs. of the olive oil in a small skillet over 
medium heat. Add the bread and fry, turning occa- 
sionally, until golden on both sides. Transfer the bread 
to a food processor. In the same skillet over medium 
heat, fry the almonds, stirring until golden, about 
2 min. Add the almonds, tomatoes, garlic, paprika, 
and red pepper flakes to the processor and pulse 
several times. In a small bowl, combine the vinegar 
with the remaining 4 Tbs. olive oil. With the processor 
running, gradually pour in the olive oil mixture until 




To turn a salad 
into a main dish, 

you can add grilled 
shrimp or a few 
strips of juicy 
flank steak, 
perfect with this 
Orecchiette with 
Romesco Sauce. 



well combined and smooth. Season with salt and 
peppet Let sit for 1 hour before using. 

In a large bowl, toss together the orecchiette, 
peppers, sauce, and the chopped parsley. Season 
to taste with salt and pepper. (At this point, the pasta 
can be held for a few hours in the refrigerator, if you 
like.) Put the pasta in a serving bowl and garnish with 
the parsley leaves (and grilled shrimp or sliced grilled 
meat, if using). 




Bold Moroccan 
flavors— cumin, 
cayenne, garlic, 
cilantro, lemon- 
make this cool 
pasta a natural 
partner for grilled 
or seared tuna. 



Moroccan Pasta with Grilled Tuna 

I like to serve the grilled tuna sliced on top of the 
spicy pasta, garnished with a few extra cilantro leaves 
and lemon wedges. If you like, you can break the tuna 
into chunks and mix it into the pasta. You can find 
semolina fusilli in most groceries. Serves six. 

Coarse salt 

12 oz. dry fusilli pasta 

10 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

1V2 tsp. ground cumin 

1 tsp. sweet paprika 

Va tsp. turmeric 

V* tsp. cayenne 

3 cloves garlic, minced 

Vi cup minced yellow onion 

Va cup packed chopped cilantro leaves, plus Va cup 

whole cilantro leaves 
Va cup chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 
6 Tbs. fresh lemon juice 
Freshly ground black pepper 
1 lb. fresh tuna (about 1 inch thick) 
Lemon wedges as a garnish 

In a large pot, bring 6 qt. water and 2 Tbs. salt 
to a boil. Add the fusilli and cook until al dente, 1 2 to 



1 5 min. Drain the pasta and toss it immediately with 

1 Tbs. of the olive oil. Let the pasta cool completely in 
the refrigerator. 

Start a charcoal or gas grill. In a blender or food 
processor, puree the cumin, paprika, turmeric, 
cayenne, garlic, onion, the chopped cilantro, the pars- 
ley, lemon juice, 8 Tbs. of the olive oil, and salt and 
pepper to taste. Put the mixture in a large bowl. 

Brush the tuna with the remaining 1 Tbs. olive oil, 
season it with salt and pepper, and grill it over a 
medium-hot fire for 6 to 8 min., turning occasionally 
until it's cooked to the doneness you like. Remove 
from the grill. When the tuna is cool enough to handle, 
slice it into strips or break it into 1 -inch pieces. 

Add the fusilli to the sauce and toss to combine 
thoroughly. Season to taste with salt and pepper. (At 
this point, you can hold the pasta in the refrigerator 
for 2 hours, if you like. Bring to room temperature be- 
fore proceeding.) Put the salad in a serving bowl and 
garnish with the tuna, the whole cilantro leaves, and 
the lemon wedges. 

Cool Penne with Olives, 
Capers & Feta 

The bright Mediterranean flavors in this pasta make it 
a terrific accompaniment to grilled full-flavored fish 
such as bluefish, mackerel, or salmon. Serves six. 

Coarse salt 

12 oz. dry penne pasta 

7 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

7 Tbs. red-wine vinegar 

2 cloves garlic, minced 
Freshly ground black pepper 
1 Tbs. chopped fresh oregano 
1 cup thinly sliced red onion 

% cup pitted kalamata olives, very coarsely chopped 
5 Tbs. drained capers 
1 small green bell pepper, thinly sliced 
1 small yellow or orange bell pepper, thinly sliced 
1 pint tiny cherry tomatoes (red or yellow or a mix) or 
grape tomatoes, halved or quartered 

8 oz. feta, crumbled 
Oregano sprigs as a garnish 

In a large pot, bring 6 qt. water and 2 Tbs. salt to 
a boil. Add the penne and cook until al dente, 1 to 
1 2 min. Drain the pasta and toss it immediately with 
1 Tbs. of the olive oil. Let it cool completely in the 
refrigerator. 

In a large bowl, whisk the remaining 6 Tbs. olive 
oil with the vinegar and garlic. Season to taste with 
salt and pepper. Add the penne, the chopped 
oregano, red onions, olives, capers, bell peppers, and 
cherry tomatoes. (At this point, you can refrigerate the 
pasta for up to a few hours.) To serve, add the feta 
and stir until just combined. Taste and season with 
salt and pepper. Turn the pasta into a serving bowl 
and garnish with the oregano sprigs. 



Joanne Weir is an award-winning cookbook author 
and the host of Weir Cooking in the Wine Country 
on public television. This is her sixth article for Fine 
Cooking. ♦ 
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How to 



Barbecue 
Chicken 

without Burning It 



Keep the 
heat low and 
brush on the 
sauce at the 
last minute 

BY PAUL KIRK 



In my experience — not as a barbecue 
champ or a cooking instructor but as a 
dinner guest — the food I see most abused 
when I go to a cookout is chicken. The 
combination of fatty skin, sweet barbecue 
sauce, and high heat results in what of- 
ten looks like chunks of cinder. You can 
try scraping off that bitter, black coating, 
but its flavor and aroma — what I call "eau 
d'ashtray" — flavors the meat. 

The secret to great barbecued chicken, 
one with moist, tender meat and sticky, 
pleasantly smoky skin, is to lower the heat 
of the fire and leave the sauce off until the 
last minutes of cooking. Most of the flavor 
comes from a spice rub that's been on the 
bird from the get-go and from the smoke 
of the fire, both of which fully permeate 
the meat during the long, slow cooking. 

My method may take longer than most 
recipes for barbecued chicken, but there's 
less work involved. Because you're cook- 
ing over a low fire, and because the sauce 
(the real culprit behind cinder-chicken) 
doesn't go on until late in the game, you 
don't have to stand vigil, moving chicken 
pieces around a hot fire and trying in vain 
to stave off the inevitable flare-ups. 

The chicken is seasoned, but not 
sauced, for most of the cooking 

I usually buy whole broiler-fryers and cut 
them up myself. You save a little money 
buying a whole chicken, and you can use 
the neck, back, and wing tips to make 
broth. But chicken that's already cut up is 
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The chicken comes 
otf right after the 
sauce goes on. 




Position a pan of water next to the 
coals. This helps keep the chicken moist 
as it cooks. 



very convenient, so go ahead and buy 
your favorite parts for the grill. 

The spice rub and the sauce recipes 
make enough for at least eight pounds of 
chicken, more than you may even be able 
to fit on a single grill. You can save any 
extra spice mix in an airtight container for 
a couple of months. Any extra sauce can 
go right in the freezer. Just keep the sauce 
that you plan to save separate from the 
sauce you plan to brush onto the chicken 
so that it doesn't get contaminated. 

You can pretty much ignore the 
chicken as it cooks. The chicken will 
take 2 ¥2 to 3 hours to cook. You'll need to 
check the fi re, adding coals now and then 
to keep the temperature of the grill be- 
tween 230° and 250°F, but that's only 
about every 30 to 45 minutes. I also baste 
the chicken at least once with apple juice, 
but you don't even have to do that. At 
first, you won't believe that the fire is hot 
enough to cook the chicken, and you'll 
wonder if anything is happening at all. 
But just give it time. 

Slather on the sauce when the 
chicken is cooked. The sauce needs only 
five minutes to adhere nicely to the 
chicken. Since the fire isn't really hot, the 
chicken won't get that charred look, just a 
nice shine. But this is the time to be vigi- 
lant; if the fire has gotten hot, it can make 
the sauce bum even at this late juncture. 
Be armed with tongs to remove the 
chicken at the first sign of charring. 




Arrange the chicken — covered in spices only — anywhere but over the fire. 

The bigger pieces go closest to the flame. 



Spice Rub 

This is a good all-purpose rub for chicken 
and it goes well with all the sauces that 
follow. Yields about 4V2 ounces; enough 
for about 8 pounds of chicken. 

Va cup sugar 
2 Tbs. onion salt 

1 Tbs. seasoned salt, such as Lawry's 

1 Tbs. garlic salt 

2 Tbs. paprika 

1 Vi tsp. chili powder 

1 Vi tsp. lemon pepper 

1 Tbs. dried sage 

V2 tsp. dried basil 

Vi tsp. dried rosemary, crumbled 

Vttsp. cayenne 

Combine all the ingredients and blend 
well. Store in an airtight container. 

Classic Kansas City 
Barbecue Sauce 

Both this sauce and the Memphis sauce 
that follows are tomato based. This 
Kansas City sauce is a little sweeter and, 
with the addition of butter, a little more 
round in flavor. The method for all three 
sauces is the same. Yields about 3 cups. 

Vi cup firmly packed dark brown sugar 

1 Tbs. onion salt 

1 Vi tsp. celery seeds 

1 Vi tsp. garlic powder 

1 Vi tsp. chili powder 

1 tsp. finely ground black pepper 

1 tsp. ground cumin 
Vi tsp. cayenne 

2 cups tomato ketchup 




Maintain a temperature between 230° 
and 250°F, opening or closing the vents 
and adding charcoal as needed. 



V4 cup white vinegar; more to taste 
2 Tbs. prepared yellow mustard 
1 tsp.fresh lemon juice 
1 tsp. liquid smoke (optional) 
4 Tbs. butter, cubed and chilled 

In a medium saucepan, combine all 
the ingredients except the butter. Bring 
to a boil, stirring to dissolve the sugar. 
(You may want to have a lid handy to pro- 
tect yourself and your kitchen from any 
sputtering.) Reduce the heat and simmer 
for 25 min., stirring occasionally. With a 
whisk, blend in the butter cubes, a couple 
at a time, until incorporated. 

Memphis Style 
Barbecue Sauce 

"Memphis style" used to mean vinegar 
and pepper, and then tomato and brown 
sugar found their way into the mix. This 
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sauce has a more bitter bite than the 
Kansas City. Try them side by side and 
see which you prefer. Yields about 3 cups. 

Vi cup firmly packed brown sugar 

2 Tbs. chili powder 

1 Tbs. finely ground black pepper 

1 Tbs. onion powder 

2 tsp. garlic powder 
2 tsp. celery salt 

Va to Y2 tsp. cayenne (optional) 

2 cups tomato ketchup 
V2 cup prepared mustard 
Va cup cider vinegar 

3 Tbs. Worcestershire sauce 
2 tsp. liquid smoke (optional) 
2 Tbs. canola oil 

For the method, see the Classic Kansas 
City Barbecue Sauce recipe at left, adding 
the oil where the recipe calls for butter. 

Georgia Peach Barbecue 
Sauce 

This is the sweetest of the three sauces. 
You can add a tablespoon or so of peach 
liqueur for more peach flavor. Yields about 

4 cups. 

Vi cup firmly packed brown sugar 

1 Tbs. onion salt 

2 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
1 tsp. garlic powder 

1 tsp. ground ginger 
Va tsp. ground cloves 
Va tsp. ground mace 
V3 cup white vinegar 

2 cups tomato ketchup 

1 cup peach preserves, pureed 

2 Tbs. Worcestershire sauce 
2 Tbs. honey 

4 Tbs. butter, cubed and well chilled 

For the method, see the Classic Kansas 
City Barbecue Sauce recipe at left. 

Master Recipe for 
Barbecuing Chicken 

Using a gas grill can be easier because 
you can control the fire with the turn of a 
button. The drawback is that you don't get 
as good a smoked flavor. If your gas grill 
has a smoke box that sits on or between 
the burners, put wood chips or sawdust in 
it to give your chicken some smoky flavor. 
Or wrap some wood chips or sawdust 
envelope-style in heavy-duty foil. Poke 
holes in the top and set it on the grill's 
lava rocks or burner to produce some 
smoke. Serves eight to ten. 

7 to 8 lb. bone-in chicken parts, cut 

as you like 
1 recipe Spice Rub (at left) 
1 cup apple juice for basting 
1 recipe Classic Kansas City, Memphis 

Style, or Georgia Peach barbecue 

sauce (at left and above) 



To prepare the chicken— Rinse and 
pat dry the chicken pieces. Sprinkle on 
the rub generously. 

To prepare the fire— Using a chimney 
starter, light 40 to 50 pieces of good- 
quality lump charcoal. When the coals are 
glowing, transfer them from the chimney 
to one side of the grill. (If you don't have a 
chimney starter, stack the charcoal around 
some crumpled newspaper in a pyramid in 
the grill and light the newspaper. The 
coals will be hot in 20 to 30 min.) 

If you have some pieces of apple or 
oak hardwood, feel free to add a couple to 
the stack of coals. Put a small foil or metal 
pan full of water next to the coals. Position 
the grilling grate so that one of the holes 
is over the coals so you can add coals and 
wood chips as needed. 

When the coals are about 90% white, 
position the pieces of chicken, skin side 
up, on the grill anywhere except directly 




Baste with apple juice after half an hour. 
Continue to cook the chicken for about 
3 hours, basting every 45 minutes. 



over the coals. Cover the grill with the lid, 
making sure that the air vent is opposite 
the fire. Cook the chicken for about 
30 min., maintaining a temperature of 230° 
to 250°F by adjusting the vents. (Opening 
the vents lets in more oxygen and raises 
the temperature.) Add more charcoal if the 
temperature drops below 230°F. You'll 
likely need to add 1 5 to 20 pieces about 
30 min. after putting the chicken on. 

If you're using a gas grill— Get one 
side of the grill hot and arrange the 
chicken on the other side. Close the lid 



and maintain the temperature of the grill 
between 230° and 250°F. 

If your grill— gas or charcoal— didn't 
come with a thermometer, you can set an 
oven thermometer on the grate near 
where the chicken is cooking. 

After a half hour or so, baste the 
chicken with some of the apple juice. Con- 
tinue to cook the chicken until it's cooked 
through— this will take about 3 hours- 
basting it and checking the temperature of 
the grill every 45 min. or so. As the 
chicken cooks, you can move the pieces 
around the grill if those closest to the fire 
seem in danger of overcooking. But keep 
the chicken skin side up for the duration. 

Check for doneness with an instant- 
read thermometer after 2V2 hours. Cooked 
chicken should read 1 65°F in the meatiest 
part of the thigh or breast. You'll also know 
the chicken is done when its juices run 
clear after being sliced into with a knife. 

When the chicken is cooked, pour 
some of the barbecue sauce into a sepa- 
rate container (to avoid contaminating the 
whole batch) and brush it onto the 
chicken. Cook it an additional few minutes 
so that the sauce adheres to the chicken 
in a sticky glaze; watch the chicken care- 
fully at this point and pull it off the grill if 
the sauce starts to burn. 

Remove the chicken from the grill and 
serve with some of the barbecue sauce on 
the side, if you like. 

Paul Kirk is the author o/Paul Kirk's 
Championship Barbecue Sauce Cook- 
book (Harvard Common Press). ♦ 




Wait until the chicken is cooked 
through before basting with the sauce. 

Give it a couple of minutes on the fire for 
the sauce to glaze the meat. 
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Three Steps to 

the Sweetest 



Peppers 




A gas flame is a handy indoor heat source for charring 
peppers. Turn the peppers with tongs as they blacken. 



Char, steam, and 
peel bell peppers; 
then use the tender 
flesh for salads, 
soups, sauces, and 
appetizers 

BY BRIAN PATTERSON 



A ripe bell pepper is delicious raw, s o why mess with i t by 
roasting it? Because fire does something magical to a 
pepper, transforming its flavor and texture into something 
sweeter, juicier, and softer — and ultimately more versatile — 
than it was before. Abandoning its raw and crunchy personality, 
this new pepper has a greater affinity to pasta and crosses a flavor 
bridge to roasted meats and fish. It purees into a silky coulis, 
makes a velvety soup, and rolls up into a tidy appetizer. All this, 
and you also get the primal satisfaction of cooking with fire, 
which is something I always get a kick out of. 

Choose your fire— gas, electric or charcoal 

Your main objective when roasting a pepper is to separate the 
outer millimeter of thin skin from the thick flesh of the fruit. 
The best way to accomplish this is by charring the outer skin of 
the pepper over (or under) high heat. Regardless of your heat 
source — an open fire, a charcoal or gas grill, a broiler, or a gas 
flame (more on this below) — your goal is to blacken the skin of 
the pepper all over. As the pepperheats up and blackens, mois- 
ture weeps from the flesh. As a result, the skin blisters. 

In the time it takes the skin to blister away from the fruit, the 
flesh of the pepper itself is cooking. Therefore, a higher, more di- 
rect heat (from a charcoal fire or a high-BTU gas burner) will sep- 
arate the skin more quickly, rendering a firmer, less intensely 
flavored roasted pepper. A lower heat (from an electric broiler, 
for instance) will cook the flesh of the pepper more because the 
skin takes longer to blister, producing a softer, and slightly 
sweeter, pepper. Both results are tasty; it's just a matter of pref- 
erence as to which you like better. 

My favorite source of heat for roasting peppers is a wood 
fire. But I realize it isn't exactly an everyday event to get a camp- 
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Char peppers 
until totally black 
using a grill, gas 
burner, or broiler, 
as Brian Patter- 
son does here. 





fire going, so a back- 
yard grill would be my 
next choice. 

I also roast peppers 
directly on the grate 
of either a gas grill 
cranked up to its high- 
est setting or on the 
grate of a charcoal grill 
stocked with hot hard- 
wood embers. I really prefer a charcoal fire fueled 
with hardwood charcoal, as I think the peppers 
pick up some of the fire's smoky aroma. Remem- 
ber, peppers that have been roasted over a less in- 
tense flame (such as a low-output gas grill) will be 
softer since their flesh continues to simmer and 
cook as the skin takes longer to char and blister. 
Slow-roasted peppers may also give off more of 
their juices when you go to peel them. 

In the kitchen, peppers can be roasted over 
the flame of a gas stove or under a broiler. On a gas stove, put the 
peppers directly on the spider grate over the gas element, and 
turn the flame to high. The skin should start to crackle and 
blacken within two minutes. Give the peppers a quarter-turn 
with tongs as they begin to blister and char. 

There are two ways of using a broiler to roast peppers. One 
method is to simply slide the whole peppers under the heated 
broiler. Slide the peppers back out to turn them as they blacken; 



don't try to reach under the broiler, even with tongs, and run 
the risk of burning yourself. For the second method, cut off the 
top and bottom of a pepper, cut a seam in the remaining cylinder, 
seed it, and unroll the pepper, skin side up, onto a baking sheet. 

When the peppers are fully blackened, let them steam. 
The moment the entire pepper is charred, put it into an airtight 
container such as a snap-lid tub or a bowl covered with plastic 
wrap. The peppers will continue to steam, further separating the 
charred skin from the softened flesh. 

Once the peppers are cool enough to handle, put a sieve 
over a bowl and clean one pepper at a time. As you hold each 
pepper over the sieve, slip the charred skin from the roasted 
flesh with your fingers. Once the skin is removed, break the 
pepper to release the juice and seeds. The sieve will capture the 
charred skin and seeds and let the juices collect in the bowl be- 
low. Store the pepper flesh in its own juices, and be sure to 
include some of these delicious juices when making sauces 
and soups. 

Use the peppers right away, or freeze them if you like 

Roasted peppers are best used soon after they're prepared, al- 
though they can be stored in the refrigerator or freezer. Add a 

few fresh basil leaves before put- 
ting them in the refrigerator, cov- 
ered tightly, where they'll keep for 
up to a week. You can also freeze 
roasted peppers, along with their 
juices (use zip-top freezer bags), 
for several weeks. The flesh will be 
slightly less firm when defrosted, 
which is fine if you're using the 
peppers for soups or purees, but 
not ideal for salads or appetizers. 
Sometimes I take the extra step of 
turning roasted bell peppers into a 
coulis first (see p. 42), since this 
versatile sauce freezes well. 



Peel and 
seed the cooled 
peppers over a 
sieve set In 
a bowl to catch 
the juices. 
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Roll feta, prosciutto, and 
basil in a roasted pepper 
strip to make involtini. 



Involtini of Roasted Bell Peppers 

In Italy, different involtini ate made by rolling up slices of meat or 
thin fish fillets with a stuffing. Strips of roasted peppers make 
terrific involtini or "roll-ups," filled with any number of delicious 
stuffings. Serve involtini as an appetizer with a few salad greens, 
as part of an antipasto, or as a savory side dish to grilled meat, 
depending on the filling. Served at room temperature, slightly 
warmed (if you're using a cheese filling, 3 to 5 minutes at 350°F 

will do), or hot (if raw ingredi- 
ents in the filling need to be 
baked). Some of my favorite 
fillings include the following: 

♦ Thinly sliced prosciutto, a 
leaf of fresh basil, and a small 
cube of really good feta or 
fresh mozzarella 

♦ A blend of fresh goat 
cheese, a little Parmesan, and 
fresh herbs 

♦ Seasoned mashed potatoes 
with smoked trout and a dol- 
lop of horseradish folded in 

♦ A thin anchovy fillet and a 
fat clove of roasted garlic 

♦ Lump crabmeat mixed with 
a small bit of creme frafche or 
cream cheese and fresh herbs 
(warm through) 

♦ A stuffing of minced or 
ground lamb, beef, or chicken, mixed with minced olives, sun- 
dried tomatoes, and fresh herbs and bound with cheese, 
breadcrumbs, or egg (bake at 350°F for 15 for 20 min.) 

♦ A seafood stuffing of cooked crabmeat bound with a puree of 
raw scallops, a little heavy cream, salt, and pepper (bake at 
350°F for 15 min.) 

Roast, peel, and seed several bell peppers. Cut them into 
strips about 1 to 1 Vi inches wide (following the natural sections 
of the pepper, if possible) and 4 to 5 inches long (the length of 
the pepper). Each pepper will yield 5 or 6 strips. Lay the strips of 
pepper in a row on a cutting board. Put about Vi to 1 Tbs. of pre- 
pared filling at one end of each pepper, roll, and arrange on a 
baking sheet (lined with parchment or foil, if you like). The invol- 
tini can be made up to this point an hour or two ahead of time. 
Cover with plastic wrap and refrigerate until ready to warm or 
bake, or bring to room temperature and serve raw. 

Roasted Bell 

Pepper Coulis 

For variety, try adding a bit of 
fresh ginger, chopped herbs, 
or garlic. You can also add a 
splash of balsamic vinegar, 
lemon juice, or other acid to 
heighten the flavor, or a little 
cream to mellow it. If you 
strain the coulis, be sure to 
use a medium- or wide-mesh 
sieve, as a fine one will cause 
the coulis to separate. Yields 
about 1 cup coulis; double 
the recipe as needed. 




Puree red and yellow peppers separately to make a two- 
toned accent for seared scallops, crab cakes, or other seafood. 

2 red, yellow, or orange bell peppers, roasted, peeled, seeded, 

and roughly chopped; juices reserved 
Vi cup chicken or vegetable stock (low-salt canned is fine); you 

may not need it all 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

In a blender, puree the chopped roasted peppers thoroughly. 
This will take a few minutes and you'll have to pulse the blender 
on and off several times to puree all the pieces. (Put a towel over 
the blender and clamp your hand over the lid to prevent leaks.) 
When the peppers are mostly pureed, begin adding the stock or 
reserved pepper juices (for a slightly more intense flavor), 1 to 
2 Tbs. at a time, to thin the puree. (For a thicker puree, don't add 
any liquid.) Strain through a wide-mesh sieve, if you like. When 
you're satisfied with the consistency, season with salt and pepper. 

Roasted Red Bell Pepper Soup 
with Star Anise 

I like to serve this soup with a drizzle of extra-virgin olive oil and a 
splash of really flavorful vinegar on each serving. It's also delicious 
served cold, and it can be garnished with a few cooked shrimp, 
a mound of crabmeat, or a bit of goat cheese. Yields 9 cups. 

Va cup olive oil 

4 large onions (about 24 oz. total), chopped 
4 cloves garlic, chopped 

1 cubic inch fresh ginger (about Vi oz.), peeled and chopped 

2 medium carrots, peeled and chopped (about 4 oz. chopped) 
2 qt. chicken stock (low-salt canned is fine) 

7 red bell peppers, roasted, peeled, and seeded; juices reserved 



Roasted 
peppers to 
the rescue 

Roasted peppers can add 
verve and body to many 
quick-to-make dishes. 

Roasted peppers are es- 
sential to an antipasto plat- 
ter. Slice the peppers into 
thin or thick strips and toss 
them in a bowl with some 



of their own juice, a little 
extra-virgin olive oil, 
roasted or minced fresh 
garlic, salt, pepper, and a 
little grated Parmesan or 
slivered fresh basil. Let sit 
at room temperature for 
half an hour before serving. 

Toss a julienne of 
roasted peppers in a cool 
pasta dish, or use them as 
a garnish for a hot pasta. 

Dress a green salad with 



chopped roasted peppers, 
grilled corn kernels, pine 
nuts, olive oil, and balsamic 
vinegar. 

Combine chopped 
roasted peppers with 
softened goat cheese, 
fresh thyme, and a few 
breadcrumbs to make a 
stuffing for chicken breasts 
or a crostini topping. 

In a processor, puree 
roasted peppers with 
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The unctuous quality of a really good olive oil is the perfect 
partner for this slightly spicy roasted red pepper soup. 

2 pods (or 1 1 /2 tsp. broken pieces) star anise 
1 tsp. salt; more to taste 

V2 tsp. freshly ground black pepper; more to taste 

Pinch cayenne 

12 leaves fresh basil 

Extra-virgin olive oil and sherry vinegar (optional) 

Heat the 'A cup olive oil in a 6-qt. soup pot over medium heat. 
Add the onions, garlic, ginger, and carrots and saute until very 
soft but not browned, 20 to 25 min. 

Add the stock and turn the heat to high. Add the roasted 
peppers and any reserved juices, as well as the star anise, salt, 
pepper, and cayenne. As soon as the mixture comes to a boil, re- 
duce the heat and simmer uncovered for 30 min. Stir occasionally. 

Puree the soup 2 cups at a time in a blender, with all the basil 
leaves going in the blender along with the first 2 cups of soup. 
Puree each batch of soup in the blender for at least 1 min. Com- 
bine all the pureed soup in one container, taste, and add more 
salt and pepper to bring all the flavors into balance. (For a thinner 
soup, strain through a wide-mesh sieve.) Serve with a drizzle of 
extra-virgin olive oil and a splash of sherry vinegar. 

Spanish Style Roasted Red Pepper Salad 
with Grilled Tuna 

In the Rioja region of Spain, where the native piquillo peppers are 
often roasted over an open fire, there are many variations on this 
salad, depending on the hand of the cook or the cook's mother. 
My Spanish friends helped me design this version, which you 
might find served at a family lunch. You can substitute best-quality 
canned tuna, if you like. Serves four. 

5 red bell peppers, roasted, peeled, and seeded; juices reserved 

1 lb. fresh tuna 

% cup extra-virgin olive oil 

Salt and freshly ground black 

1 pepper 

Cayenne 

3 medium Yukon Gold 
potatoes (6 to 8 oz. each) 

3 or 4 large eggs 
6 cloves garlic, thinly sliced 

lengthwise 
Vb cup fresh lemon juice 
36 kalamata olives, pitted 
2 ribs celery, sliced 
1 bunch arugula (about 6 oz.) 
or fresh spinach 

4 scallions, thinly sliced on 
the bias 

Slice the peppers into thick 
strips and reserve them in a 
bowl with any juices. Light a 




A lemon-garlic vinaigrette brings together this Spanish 
composed salad of roasted peppers, grilled tuna, and potatoes. 

charcoal or gas grill or heat a cast-iron skillet to high. Lightly 
coat the fresh tuna on all sides with a little of the olive oil, season 
with salt, pepper, and very little cayenne, and grill it over a hot 
flame to a medium doneness (just a trace of pink in the center 
when sliced). Set aside. 

Peel the potatoes, cut them into quarters, and put them in a 
medium pot with cold water to cover. Add 1 Tbs. salt and bring to 
a boil over high heat. As soon as the potatoes come to a boil, re- 
duce the heat and simmer until they're just tender, 1 to 1 2 min. 
Drain, run under cold water, and cut each quarter in half. Reserve. 

Put the eggs in a small pot, cover with cold water, and bring 
to a boil over high heat. Once boiling, reduce the heat to a hard 
simmer and cook for 8 min. Remove from the heat, drain, and chill 
in ice water. Once cooled, peel the eggs and reserve. 

In a saute pan, heat the rest of the oil with the garlic over low 
heat until the garlic is golden, 1 to 1 2 min. Let cool for 1 min., 
strain out the garlic, and reserve the oil and garlic separately. 

Stir the lemon juice into the garlic-flavored oil and add Vi tsp. 
salt, pepper, and a pinch of cayenne; set aside. 

Slice the tuna into bite-size pieces and put in a bowl. Add the 
potatoes, olives, and celery and mix gently. Add 3 to 4 Tbs. of the 
garlic dressing and toss. Season with salt, pepper, and a pinch of 
cayenne. Toss 3 Tbs. of the dressing with the pepper slices, and 
another 3 to 4 Tbs. of the dressing with the arugula. Reserve any 
extra dressing to drizzle on the completed salad, if you like. 

To serve the salad, arrange the greens on a shallow platter, 
mound the tuna-potato mixture in the middle, and arrange the 
roasted red pepper slices around that. Cut the hard-boiled eggs 
into wedges and arrange them around the perimeter. Sprinkle the 
garlic slivers and the sliced scallions over all. 

Brian Patterson is the chef and hospitality manager of the American 
Medical Association's Congressional Affairs Office in Washington, 
D.C. He's also a teacher at L'Academie de Cuisine in Bethesda, 
Maryland. ♦ 



grated Parmesan, pine 
nuts, roasted garlic, olive 
oil, and basil to make a 
roasted pepper pesto. 

Make my favorite 
summer sandwich: layer 
roasted peppers, a bit 
of olive tapenade, 
arugula, slices of crisp 
cooked pancetta, and 
some fresh mozzarella 
between slices of crusty 
Italian bread. 
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Potatoes on the Grill, 




Keep your tongs and lid ready so you can control the grill's temperature. 
Susie Middleton keeps these potatoes covered to create an oven-like heat. 



Choose from three 
techniques; each offers 
a slightly different result, 
but all have that terrific 
grilled flavor 

BY SUSIE MIDDLETON 



Our neighbors think we're a little crazy. 
Night and day, rain or shine, smoke wafts 
from our backyard. "The Middletons," they say, 
"are grilling again." We like to grill so much that 
it's not uncommon for us to cook an entire meal 
on the grill. We have our favorite meats (pork 
tenderloin, skirt steak, marinated chicken breasts, 
shrimp kababs) and our favorite vegetables (thick 
slabs of red onion, juicy ears of corn, big, meaty 
asparagus spears, red, yellow, and orange bell pep- 
pers cut in half). And then, to round out the meal, 
we grill red potatoes, or Yukon Golds, or even Ida- 
hoes, using a few different methods we've learned 
to rely on. 

At first, it might seem tricky to grill a potato suc- 
cessfully, but fortunately potatoes are incredibly ac- 
commodating. The delicious flavor and texture of a 
grilled potato is a great reward for learning to man- 
age one tiny problem: getting the potato cooked 
on the inside before it burns on the outside. 

To be sure that you've got a grilled potato that's 
cooked through, follow one of the methods I've de- 
tailed in the technique and recipe sections that fol- 
low. Once you've chosen your method, you'll have 
just three more quick decisions to make: what kind 
of potato to use, what shape to cut it in, and how to 
season it. Try the suggested methods that follow 
(actual recipes for each method begin on p. 47) , and 
soon you'll be perfecting your own versions of deli- 
cious grilled potatoes — as habit-forming as the best 
mashed or roasted. 
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As You Like Them 



Simmer potato slices gently 

until just shy of fully cooked. 



Technique #1 — Par-cook potatoes 
before grilling for better control 

It may seem like extra work, but I like to par- 
tially cook (by simmering) most potatoes be- 
fore grilling them. Here's why: First, this 
method cuts down on the final cooking time 
on the grill, so I can put the potatoes on just 
as I'm finishing up with the meat or corn or 
whatever else I've been grilling. Since the 
potatoes are already cooked most of the way 
through, they only need to be seared over 
direct heat to create a golden brown crust. I'm 
mostly looking for visual clues to see when the 
potatoes are done, so I don't have to pay as 
much attention to timing them or to moving 
them to indirect heat to finish cooking. I also 
don't have to cover the grill to ensure that the 
potatoes cook all the way through, so I can be 
grilling a steak at the same time. If I'm enter- 
taining, I can hand off the grilling to someone 
else, knowing they just have to look at the 
potatoes to know when they're done. 

I especially like to precook dense-fleshed 
potatoes like Red Bliss and Yukon Gold before 
grilling them. Using a wet-heat method to 
cook these potatoes before exposing them to 
the dry heat of the grill means they have 
almost the texture of french fries by the time 
they're done: golden on the outside, fluffy and 
cakey on the inside. 

I always cut the potatoes before I simmer 
them (I like slices, but quarters and wedges 
work, too), and I let them drain well after sim- 
mering. I can do this ahead of time and leave 
them at room temperature while fixing the 
rest of dinner. Then, I coat the potatoes well 
with either oil and herbs or a combination of 
a little bit of mayonnaise and mustard, since 
the fats help keep the moisture inside the 
potatoes when they hit the grill, and also help 
to keep the tender flesh from sticking. While I 
think it works best to season your potatoes 
before you grill them, that doesn't mean you 
can't season them afterward, too, or use them 
in other recipes, like the salad I've suggested 
on p. 48. 




Add a simple coating of mustard and 
mayonnaise to keep the potatoes moist. 




Serve these savory slices hot off the grill. The interior texture of par- 
cooked potatoes is almost fluffy, like a french fry. 
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Start raw Idaho "fries" 
over direct heat and then 
move them to indirect heat 
for a slow, thorough finish. 



Technique #2 — Cook 
potatoes from start to finish 
on the grill 

If you don't want to bother precooking your potatoes, you 
don't have to. You can cook them start-to-finish on the grill 
by using a combination of direct and indirect cooking. 
When building your charcoal fire, be sure to bank the coals 
to one side so that you'll have a hotter side and a cooler 
side. On a gas grill, heat one side of the grill to medium 
high; keep the other side on medium low. When planning 
what else you might want to cook on the grill you'll need to 
keep in mind that you'll be covering the grill, and using it 
for a little longer when cooking potatoes this way. 

I like this method for wedges of Idaho potatoes. When 
they sear on the hot grill, their starch seems to seal in their 
inherent moisture, and the result is crispy outside and flaky 
inside. I don't like this method quite as 
well for red and yellow potatoes, un- 
less I'm planning to use them in a salad 
(see the recipe on p. 48) when they 
come off the grill. Their slightly dry 
texture and charry flavor works well 
when dressed up with a vinaigrette and 
served on leafy greens. 




Seasoning potatoes for the grill 



Use the seasoning mixes below 
to flavor 1 pound of potatoes 
before they go on the grill (1 2 to 
1 4 baby potatoes, 6 medium 
red- or yellow-skinned potatoes, 
2 large red- or yellow-skinned 
potatoes, or 2 small Idahoes 
make a pound). Cut baby pota- 
toes in half, others into %-inch 
slices or wedges or quarters. If 
par-cooking potatoes (see tech- 
nique #1 , p. 45), season them 
after simmering and cooling but 
before they go on the grill. 

General seasonings 

Extra-Virgin Olive Oil & 
Fresh Herbs: Toss the 
potatoes with enough olive oil 
to coat well (2 to 3 Tbs.) and 



season with coarse salt, freshly 
ground pepper or a few hot red 
pepper flakes, and 2 to 3 tsp. 
chopped hardy herbs, such as 
rosemary, thyme, or sage. 

Mustard, Mayonnaise, 
& Herbs: Combine Va cup 
mayonnaise with 2 Tbs. Dijon 
mustard and 2 tsp. chopped 
fresh rosemary. Coat the 
potatoes with this mixture and 
season with salt and pepper. 

Mustard & Olive Oil: 

Combine 3 Tbs. olive oil with 
1 V<i Tbs. savory mustard and 
toss together with potatoes. Or 
replace the mustard with 1 Tbs. 
black olive tapenade or sun- 



dried-tomato pesto. Season 
well with salt and pepper. 

Spicy "Dipping" Oil: Dip 

small potato halves or wedges 
in hot chile oil (use about 
Va cup) and then into a 
combination of fine sea salt and 
sugar (about 1 Vs tsp. each). 

Dry Spice Rub: Coat the 
potatoes well with 2 to 3 Tbs. 
olive oil and then sprinkle your 
favorite dried spice rub over all 
the cut edges. Be sure to 
include a lot of salt in the spice 
rub. A good rub recipe: 
combine about V2 tsp. each of 
ground cumin, coriander, 
paprika, chili powder, allspice, 



freshly ground black pepper, 
and dried thyme with about 
1 Vi tsp. salt and a little sugar, 
if you like. 

Seasonings and 
ingredients for foil- 
wrapped potatoes: 

Combine 1 oz. potatoes with 
4 oz. cremini or baby bella mush- 
rooms (quartered), 1 small onion 
cut into chunks, 8 large cloves 
garlic (quartered), 1 Tbs. 
chopped fresh rosemary, 1 V2 tsp. 
salt, V4 tsp. red pepper flakes, 
and 1 /t cup olive oil. For varia- 
tions, include cooked bacon or 
diced ham, replace the garlic with 
shallots, or use sage instead of 
rosemary. Add lemon slices, too. 
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Technique #3 — Wrap potatoes in foil to 
keep them moist and to blend flavors 

One of the easiest and most delicious 
ways to cook potatoes on the grill is 
to toss them with a lot of the same 
goodies you might use for roasted pota- 
toes and wrap them tightly in foil. Put 
the package on the grate directly over 
the heat, cover the grill, and in 40 min- 
utes you have a delicious side dish. 

Grilled this way, the potatoes steam 
to a moist hut firm texture and hathe 
in the juices of roastingaromatics. Gar- 
lic, onions, and peppers practically 
melt into the potatoes for extra flavor. 
And if your coals are hot enough, the 
potatoes closest to the outside of the 
package will have nicely charred edges, 
too. The package can sit off the grill, 
unopened, for up to 15 minutes, while 
you grill the main course. 

A few things to keep in mind: First, 
hefore wrapping the potatoes in the foil, 
spread them out so that the pile is an 
even thickness, ahout 1 Vi inches deep. 
This will let more potatoes come in 
close contact with the heat of the fire, 




Make a foil package for a savory 
potato-vegetable mix. 

ensuring even cooking. Second, mound 
the coals so that they're 5 to 6 inches 
helow the center of the grate (hut no 
closer). Then set the package directly 
over the hottest spot. Ideally, the pota- 
toes on the bottom will be just begin- 
ning to char when they're flipped after 
20 minutes. Last, be sure to cover the 




Garlic and onions "melt" for more flavor. 

grill completely (leave the top and bot- 
tom vents open) so the potatoes bake 
in the oven-like atmosphere. You can 
cook foil-wrapped potatoes on a gas 
grill, too, but you may have to cook 
them longer (or heat the grill to high) . 

When you first try this method, you 
might want to use slightly shorter cook- 
ing times and check the potatoes (un- 
fold the foil with tongs; the steam will 
be hot enough to burn) . If they aren't 
quite done, rewrap them and grill for 
a few more minutes. If they're too 
charredbutnotdone in the middle, put 
them back on, away from the coals, and 
cover the grill. 



Grilled Potatoes #1 (with a little 
precooking) 

By par-cooking your potatoes before they go on the 
grill, they'll have a soft, almost cakey texture on the 
inside when they're done, but they'll still have that 
terrific grilled flavor. However you choose to season 
the potatoes (see the sidebar at left), be sure to 
include some kind of fat and salt. Serves four as a 
side dish. 

1 lb. potatoes 

Your choice of seasonings (see the sidebar at left) 

Wash and cut the potatoes. I like to cut red- and 
yellow-skinned potatoes into %-inch slices, as they 
par-cook a little more evenly, but wedges or quarters 
certainly work too. For Idaho "fries," cut small Idahoes 
into six wedges, lengthwise. Cover the potatoes with 
cold water and 1 Tbs. salt per pound of potatoes in a 
saucepan. Bring to a boil, lower to a gentle simmer 
(you don't want them to break up), and cook until 
they're almost but not quite fully cooked, 4 to 6 min. 



The potatoes will still be a little hard in the center, but 
the outer edges will look opaque. Drain in a large 
colander and rinse with cold water until they're cool; 
handle them gently. Spread them out on clean dish- 
towels and let them sit at room temperature (for up to 
an hour) until you're ready to grill them. 

Light a charcoal grill and allow the fire to reach a 
medium-hot temperature (the top of the coals should 
be 5 to 6 inches from the grill grate, and you'll be able 
to hold your hand over the fire for no more than 3 to 
4 seconds when it's medium hot). Alternatively, heat 
the entire surface of a gas grill until it reaches medium 
hot. Toss the potato pieces with the desired season- 
ing, making sure that all the pieces are coated well. 
Put the potatoes, cut side down, on the grill grate in 
one layer, directly over the coals. Cook for 3 to 6 min. 
or just until deep golden brown and crisp. With tongs, 
turn the pieces over (to the other side, if you're using 
slices, to the other cut side if you're using wedges, 
and to the skin side if you're using halves). Cook until 
that side is deep golden brown and crisp, another 
3 to 6 min. Remove and serve immediately. 

(More recuses follow) 
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Grilled Potatoes #2 (no precooking) 

Potatoes cooked entirely on the grill are slightly drier 
but firmer than those that are par-cooked first. They'll 
also be a bit crisper, though all grilled potatoes lose 
crispness as they cool. Serves four as a side dish. 

1 lb. potatoes 

Your choice of seasonings (see the sidebar on p. 46) 

Light a charcoal grill. When the coals are hot, bank 
them to one side of the grill so that you have a hotter 
side and a cooler side. (The coals should be 5 to 
6 inches from the grate on the hotter side.) On a gas 
grill, heat one side to medium high or high and the 
other side to low. Cut the potatoes into three-sided 
wedges (quarter small red potatoes, cut baby pota- 
toes in half, and cut Idahoes into lengthwise "fries.") 
Season and coat the potatoes well and put them on 
the grate, cut side down, directly over the hottest part 
of the fire. Partially cover the grill, making sure the bot- 
tom vents are open (if using a charcoal grill). Cook the 
potatoes until deep reddish-golden brown, 4 to 6 min., 
and turn them over onto their other cut side. Partially 
cover and grill until nicely colored, another 4 to 6 min. 
Move the potatoes to the cooler side of the grill, flip- 
ping them so they're skin side down. Partially cover 
and grill until tender when pierced with a sharp knife, 
about another 6 min. Serve immediately or use them in 
a salad (see the recipe at right). 

Grilled Potatoes #3 (in a foil 
package) 

These potatoes have a very moist texture, and they 
pick up an intense aroma and flavor from the vege- 
tables you cook with them. I usually include onions 
and garlic, but you can use whatever you like. For one 
foil package, use 1 to 1 2 oz. potatoes and about 
8 oz. of other ingredients. To cook more, assemble 
more packages rather than making a bigger package. 
Serves two to three as a side dish. 



Make a main-dish salad on the 
grill. Toss grilled potatoes, corn, 
and onions with smoked or 
grilled fish; serve on a 
bed of arugula. 




10 oz. red potatoes, cut into 1 -inch chunks 
Seasonings and other ingredients (see the sidebar 
on p. 46) 

Light a charcoal or gas fire. Combine all the ingre- 
dients in a bowl and mix well. Meanwhile, measure out 
three 20-inch-long sheets of 1 2-inch-wide foil and 
overlap two of them in a cross pattern. Mound the 
potato mixture in the middle of the cross and spread it 
out into a square that's about 1 Va inches deep all 
around. Fold the ends of the foil in and wrap the pack- 
age tightly. Wrap the third piece of foil around the 
package to seal. 

When the grill is medium hot, put the package on 
the grate directly over the hottest part. Cover the grill, 
making sure that the top and bottom vents are open (if 
using a charcoal grill). Cookfor 20 min. Using tongs, 
turn the package over and cook for another 20 min. If 
your fire is very hot, shorten the cooking times by a 
couple of minutes on both sides. If it's cooler, lengthen 
the total cooking time to 45 to 50 min. Open the pack- 
age carefully with tongs; the steam will be very hot. The 
potatoes are done when they feel tender when pierced 
and some are deep brown and charred. Kept wrapped, 
they'll stay warm off the grill for 1 5 to 20 min. 

Grilled Potato, Corn & Red Onion 
Salad over Arugula 

You can use grilled potatoes in any kind of salad, but 
they're especially good mixed with other grilled vege- 
tables like onion and corn, dressed in a tangy vinai- 
grette, and served over toothy greens like arugula or 
frisee. Serves two as a main dish. 
FOR THE SALAD: 

1 lb. red-skinned or yellow-fleshed potatoes, grilled 
by technique #1 or #2 

2 small ears corn, grilled by your favorite method 

1 small red onion, thickly sliced and grilled until 
tender 

2 Tbs. minced, drained oil-packed sun-dried tomatoes 
4 oz. smoked whitefish or smoked trout, flaked into 

small pieces 

2 oz. arugula (tough lower stalks removed) 

FOR THE VINAIGRETTE: 
1 Tbs. white-wine vinegar 
1 tsp. Dijon mustard 

1 tsp. sugar 

'A tsp. kosher salt 

Freshly ground black pepper 

3 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

Vi Tbs. chopped fresh herbs (optional) 

While the potatoes are still warm, combine them 
with the corn, onion, sun-dried tomatoes, and smoked 
fish. Make the vinaigrette by whisking together the 
vinegar, mustard, sugar, salt, and pepper in a small 
bowl and slowly whisking in the oil; add herbs, if you 
like. Toss the arugula with a little less than 1 Tbs. of 
the dressing to coat it lightly. Mound it on two plates 
or in two soup bowls. Toss the potato mixture with 

2 to 3 Tbs. of the dressing and arrange on the 
arugula. Drizzle on any leftover dressing if you like. 

Susie Middleton is the managing editor of Fine 
Cooking. ♦ 
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Choosing the 



Right Food Mill 



Look for a roomy bowl, 
sturdy construction, 
interchangeable disks, and 
a blade that rides close to 
the mill bottom 



BY AMY ALBERT 



A food mill is a sieve with muscle. No other 
tool can mash and strain soft chunks of 
food more neatly and less strenuously, all at one 
time. While a 20-year-old hardware-store mill has 
served me pretty well, some of the bigger, sturdier 
models I've seen made me wonder if it's time for an 
upgrade. With this in mind, I put a bunch of food 
mills through their paces, from a 2-quart plastic 
model to a professional- size mill three times that size. 

Mash and strain in one fell swoop 

A food mill purees soft food while it strains fiber, 
seeds, and skin. It may not be as versatile as a blender 
or a food processor, but for certain jobs, a food mill 
works more efficiently than pulsing in a food pro- 
cessor and then forcing through a strainer. Abby 
Dodge, Fine Cookings test kitchen director, 
loves how a food mill makes quick work of 
berry purees. "Sometimes a few seeds will 



Moulinex's 
low-cost 
plastic mill 

performed 
surprisingly well. 
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sneak through the mill," she admits, "but for anything 
more than half a cup, why do it any differently?" 

"I wouldn't be without one," says Seen Lippert, a 
chef and restaurant consultant, who uses a food mill 
for garlic mashed potatoes, vegetable purees, and 
soups. "A lot of chefs tend to go right to a monster 
blender," says Seen, but food mills give an airy texture 
that a blender or a potato masher just can't deliver. 
"Skip the cheap models or that cute vintage one at 
the flea market," she advises. "Get a big one." 
Molly Stevens, a contributing editor to Fine Cook- 
W\^ ^^^f^ ing, uses a food mill for home-style dishes like 
potato soups, tomato sauce, and applesauce. She 
points out, though, that the results from even the 
finest blade of a food mill will be "a few steps short of 
the ultra-velvety classic French veloute texture you 
get with a fine-mesh sieve." 




Here's what to look for 

Most food mills have basically the same features, but 
there's some difference in the way they perform. 

♦ A handle and hooks or loops for hooking onto a 
bowl. These let the mill perch on or hang inside a 
bowl so milled food falls into the bowl, not onto the 
counter. Configurations vary. All the models I tried 
jostled a bit as I cranked; even so, make sure the mill 
can perch fairly securely on a stockpot or bowl. 

♦ Interchangeable disks. From the $1 5 Mouli to the 
$ 1 60 Rosle, most come with these. If you plan to use 
a mill for more than just mashed potatoes, you'll want 
a choice of gauges for varying degrees of fineness. 

♦ Capacity. A deep, generously sized food mill is 
helpful in a couple of ways. It lets you finish the job in 




If you often cook for a crowd, 

Moulinex's 14-inch professional- 
size mill might be worth the 
investment. 
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A shallow-angled blade (left) pushes the food 
through the mill instead of sweeping it around, as 
more sharply angled blades do (right). 

one or two passes instead of in small batches, and 
food is less likely to fall out of the mill. Plus, bigger 
food mills save you dishwashing: drain a whole pot of 
boiled potatoes right into a big-capacity mill, puree 
the potatoes back into the boiling pot, and you've 
saved washing a colander and a holding bowl. Go for 
at least 2 quarts; 3 is even better. 

♦ A blade that rides close to the disk. The least ef- 
fective models I tried swirled the food around the 
mill rather than grabbing it and forcing it through. 
This was due to a sharply sloped blade, whose high 
angle allowed for more space between the blade and 
the disk. The extra clearance causes food to be swept 
around the mill rather than pushed through the disk. 
Look for a gently sloped blade that rides close to the 
sieve disk. 

♦ "Grab." On some models, the disk perforations are 
stamped from the outside so the resulting protruding 
edges are on the inside of the mill. These edges grab 
the food so the blade can push it through the sieve, 

rather than sweeping it around the bowl. On more 
expensive home versions, the disk perforations' 
edges are polished, but the edge of the blade is 
angled down about l A inch, which helps grab the 
food chunks and push them through more easily. 

♦ Easy assembly. The mill should be easy to take 
apart for cleaning and easy to reassemble. 

There's good value in all price ranges 

Food mills vary in price from $1 5 to $200. 

Low-priced models cost from $15 to $35, and 
many work quite well; they're made of aluminum, 
tinned steel, or plastic, instead of top-quality stain- 
less steel. Of those I tested, the only disappointment 
was a $30 2-quart steel mill by Foley that's a flimsy 
update of my sturdier old tinned model; it chased 
strawberries round and round until I had to press 
with my fingers to get the milling started. Instead, 
plunk down $5 more on the similarly sized European 
Vigano (see photo, p. 50) . Here's the surprise: Mou- 
linex's $15 and $25 1- and 2-quart plastic versions 
did just as good a job on mashed potatoes and black- 



berry puree as did their pricier metal siblings. If you 
want a food mill but think you'd use it only occa- 
sionally, the 2-quart plastic Moulinex would be 
money well spent. 

High-priced mills ring in at about $160 to $200. 
What the extra money buys you is sleek design and 
heavy, stainless-steel construction. Rosle makes a 
sturdy, great-looking food mill. The 3!/2-quart work- 
bowl is deep and spacious, the blade cranks smoothly 
and efficiently, and the mill is easy to take apart. It 
comes with one disk; additional disks cost $40 each. 

For high-volume or professional cooking (canning 
your own applesauce or tomato sauce, filling large 
orders of sweet potato pie at holiday time, turning 
out dinner for 100 with celery root puree as a side 
dish), there's a hefty, professional French mill that's 
three times the capacity of the others (and costs 
about $200). I couldn't resist calling it Big Bertha: 
the thing milled five very large whole roasted sweet 
potatoes in six seconds flat. It's a bit ungainly and 
wouldn't perch on a big stainless-steel mixing bowl 
(whose rim was too wide for the mill's hooks), but it 
did hook nicely onto my 8-quart stockpot. 

So what about that upgrade? The mill I'd choose 
is priced smack in the middle. Made by Cuispro, it 
costs about $85 and performs just as well as Rosle's 
roomy, sleek, similarly sized mill — for about half the 
price. The Cuispro cranks smoothly, its sturdy blade 
rides close to the disk, and the mill's capacious, 
rounded workbowl holds several pounds of potatoes, 
which it milled quite easily. 

For where to buy, see Sources, p. 84. 

Amy Albert is an associate editor for Fine Cooking. ♦ 



Browne & Com- 
pany's Cuispro 
costs a bit more 

than the hardware 
store brands, but 
it's a great value. 




These potatoes 
have been 
through the mill, 

and consequently, 
they're silky- 
smooth. 
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White wine adds brightness to mussels. The 

mussels' briny-sweet liquor mingles with the wine 
to make a broth that's ideal for bread-dunking. 
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Like any other seasoning, the right wine added at the right time 
helps flavors come together — and adds new ones, too. 

Cooking 
with Wine 

Use an inexpensive bottle to deglaze, 
reduce, steam, or macerate — 
correctly and deliciously 

BY BRIAN STREETER 

I 

< 

j 
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I open a fair bit of wine at home — for pleasure, and 
also because I'm the chef at Cakebread Cellars 
in California's Napa Valley, where creating recipes to 
go with wine is part of my job. There's often leftover 
wine sitting in my fridge: stuff that's too good to 
waste but no longer terrific for drinking. But rather 
than let those stoppered bottles fade into refrigerator 
oblivion, I use them to cook with. For the nights I 
don't have leftover wine on hand, I've always got a 
few inexpensive but decent bottles in my pantry. 

Wine brings out flavors in all kinds of dishes, and 
once you know a few ground rules about how and 
when to add it, you'll find yourself reaching for a little 
wine the way you would lemon juice or good vinegar. 

The recipes on pp. 54-55 are simple, delicious 
examples of some of my favorite ways to use wine in 
cooking: to enrich the steaming broth for a pot of 
mussels, to make a pan sauce for seared steak, to 
flavor a slow-cooking onion jam, or to soak some 
strawberries for a quick and easy dessert. 

Wine is a delicious flavoring, 
but the alcohol needs taming 

One of the main reasons to cook with wine is to add 
acidity to a dish, which in turn brings out other fla- 
vors. But because wine also contains alcohol, you 
usually add it at the start of cooking so the alcohol 
has a chance to burn off. Splashing wine into a dish 
at the end of cooking usually results in an unpleas- 
ant raw-wine taste. And warm temperatures accen- 
tuate acidity and alcohol (if you've ever tasted wine 
that was served too warm, you'll know what I mean), 
which makes it even trickier to use wine well. Nor 
are all wines right for all foods; a very tannic red, for 
example, would turn chalky in a pan-sauce reduc- 
tion. Learning how to handle wine and heat, as well 
as learning which wines work best in cooking, opens 
up loads of new cooking possibilities. 

If you wouldn't drink it, don't cook with it. The 
first thing to know about cooking with wine is that 
heat won't improve the undesirable qualities of bad 
wine: it will accentuate them. Cook with something 
you wouldn't mind drinking (for tasty bargains, see 
Sources, p. 84) , whose flavors, ideally, tie in with the 
wine that you're actually drinking with the meal. 
Conversely, heat kills the subtle nuances in complex 
wine, so save that 1985 single-vineyard Napa Valley 
Cabernet Sauvignon for drinking. If you want to use 
the leftovers from a special bottle, fine, but be aware 
that the subtle flavors you tasted in the glass won't 
survive cooking. 

Young wines with lively fruit notes 
add the best flavor 

When you cook with wine, you're concentrating the 
wine flavors and evaporating most of the alcohol. 
(The longer the cooking, the more alcohol gets evap- 



orated, but according to food scientist Shirley Corri- 
her, even after 2Vi hours of simmering, some alcohol 
does remain in food.) 

Whether you're using red, white, or rose, young 
wines with bright fruit notes work best. 

Use dry white wines with higher acidity. These 
are also known in wine parlance as "crisp." Sauvi- 
gnon Blanc, Pinot Grigio, Pinot Gris, Pinot Blanc, 
Semillon, and dry sparkling wines are especially good 
because of their bright citrus and green apple notes. 
Fuller whites with strong, oaky flavors, like some 
Chardonnays, don't work as well for cooking. They're 
lower in acidity and don't lend as much punch as 
crisper wines. When reduced, oaky, buttery flavors 
turn bitter and don't add anything pleasant to a dish. 

White wine is a pantry staple for most cooks, and 
it's really versatile. Use it to deglaze the brown bits for 
a pan sauce for sauteed fish, chicken, pork, or mush- 
rooms. Use it in risotto for a good touch of acidity. 
Add it to a pot of shellfish just before you put the lid 
on for steaming. Pour a splash into a court bouillon 
for steeping salmon, bass, or flounder. 

Use dry red wines with moderate tannins. Mer- 
lot, Pinot Noir, Sangiovese (the main grape in Chi- 
anti), and lighter-style Cabernet are all good. As with 
white wines, the acidity will punch up other flavors in 
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These browned 
bits get deglazed 
with some red 
wine... 

...to make a 
delicious pan 
sauce for Filet 
of Beef with Blue 
Cheese, Rosemary 
& Pine Nuts. 




When to add the wine 



To get the best flavor and to make 
sure the alcohol is cooked off, here's 
when to add the wine: 

♦ For stews, braises, or long- 
simmering tomato sauces, add 
wine early in the simmering stage, 
after you've browned the meat and 
vegetables. Let the wine reduce a 
bit and then add the other liquids. 
Some cooks add a small dash of red 
wine near the end of cooking to 
deepen a slow-simmering tomato 
ragu, but only if the wine is top-flight. 

♦ For pan sauces, add the wine after 
you've set the meat aside to rest. 
Reduce the wine to a syrupy consis- 
tency, scraping up any browned bits. 
Add any other liquid, such as cream or 



stock, and reduce again. Whisk in a 
tablespoon or two of butter, if you like. 

♦ For marinades, add the wine with 
all the other marinade ingredients. 
The marinade can also be used as 
the base for a sauce. Make sure the 
sauce is brought to a boil and cooked 
down thoroughly. 

♦ In risotto, add the wine after the 
onions are soft and the rice has been 
added and lightly toasted in the 
butter. Make sure the wine is almost 
completely cooked off before you 
start adding broth. 

♦ For a saute of shrimp or scallops, 

add the wine after the initial searing 
but before the fish is cooked through, 
so there's time for the wine to reduce. 



the dish. A young red's berry-like, red-fruit flavors 
add depth and zing, provided there's not too much 
tannin or oak to overshadow those flavors. Be aware 
that very full-bodied reds — big Cabernets, Syrahs, 
Barolos — that contain big tannins can leave an 
almost chalky taste when the wine is reduced. 

Add red wine to slow-cooking stews or tomato 
sauces. Use it for pan sauces for seared lamb, duck, 
chicken, or beef. You can even use red wine for fla- 
voring desserts; I'll get to that in a moment. 

Use raw wine, but prudently 

You can't usually add wine to a dish without cooking 
it down. That said, there are a couple of exceptions. 

Raw wine works best in cold preparations, 
where the chill softens the alcohol's edge. The Straw- 
berries in Red Wine at right works because the dish is 
served cold, and because the sugar and berry juices 
soften the wine. Raw wines work well in marinades, 
too, of course, where the marinade can then be used 
as the base for a cooked sauce. 

Sweet wines should rarely be cooked: the sugars 
will intensify, and those lovely perfumy nuances will 
be killed. A dash of Sauternes, late-harvest Riesling, 
or other sweet wine can be a delicious flavoring for 
custard sauces, sorbets, and even fruit salads. When 
you're cooking with sweet wine, add it toward the end 
of cooking to preserve its subtleties. 

A final word: skip the "cooking wine" you see on 
supermarket shelves. It contains salt, it tastes ter- 
rible, and a bottle of drinkable wine is only a few dol- 
lars more. And if you only use a quarter of a bottle of 
nice wine, think of the delicious leftovers you'll have. 



Filet of Beef with Blue Cheese, 
Rosemary & Pine Nut Sauce 

This recipe gives you the chance to use up some 
hearty red wine: the beef and blue cheese help to 
soften the tannins in those kinds of reds. Serves two. 

1 Tbs. vegetable oil 

2 filets mignons (5 to 6 oz. each), lightly pounded 
to about % inch thick, seasoned with salt and 
freshly ground black pepper 

1 Tbs. unsalted butter 

2 shallots, minced 

% cup full-bodied red wine, such as Cabernet 
Sauvignon 

% cup homemade or low-salt canned chicken stock 

1 Tbs. fresh rosemary, chopped 

2 Tbs. crumbled blue cheese 

2 Tbs. pine nuts, toasted and chopped 

In a medium, nonreactive skillet, heat the oil over 
high heat. When the oil is hot, sear the meat on both 
sides until well browned, about 3 min. per side for 
medium rare. Transfer the meat to a platter and tent it 
with foil to keep warm. Pour the excess oil out of the 
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pan, making sure to hold back the cooked-on juices 
and browned bits. Reduce the heat to medium high 
and add the butter. When the butter is melted, add the 
shallots, sauteing until softened, about 1 min. Add the 
wine and cook at a vigorous simmer, scraping up the 
browned bits with a wooden spoon and reducing until 
the liquid is very syrupy. Add the stock and rosemary; 
continue boiling until the liquid is reduced by half. Re- 
move from the heat. Stir in the blue cheese, along with 
any juices that have run off the meat; the cheese 
should melt just slightly. Spoon the sauce over the 
meat, garnish with the chopped pine nuts, and serve. 

Cabernet Onion Jam 

The sweetness of the onions softens the tannins in 
young Cabernet. The jam is great over grilled polenta, 
on a steak, as a pizza topping with Gorgonzola, or 
smeared on a slice of peasant bread. It keeps for two 
weeks sealed and refrigerated. Yields about 1 cup. 

2 Tbs. olive oil 

4 medium onions, peeled, halved, and thinly sliced 
1 tsp. salt 

1 cup full-bodied red wine, such as Cabernet 
Sauvignon; more as needed 

In a large, straight-sided saute pan, warm the oil 
over medium-low heat. Add the onions and salt. Cover 
and cook until the onions are soft, about 20 min., stir- 
ring occasionally to prevent sticking. Add the wine, 
making sure it covers the onions, and cook uncovered 
at a very gentle simmer until all liquid has evaporated 
and the onions are thick and jamlike, about 2 hours, 
stirring frequently during the last half hour. 

Mussels with White Wine 

This is one of my favorite summer meals. Be sure to 
serve the mussels in bowls, with plenty of French 
bread to sop up the broth. Enjoy these with a crisp 
white wine, such as Sauvignon Blanc or Semillon. 
Serves two as a main course, four as an appetizer. 



Va cup olive oil 

2 Tbs. minced shallots 
1 Tbs. minced garlic 

1 cup crisp, dry white wine, such as Sauvignon Blanc 

3 lb. mussels, scrubbed and debearded 

2 Tbs. minced fresh flat-leaf parsley 

In a large pot with a tight-fitting lid, warm the olive 
oil over medium heat. Add the shallots and garlic. 
Saute until soft, making sure they don't color, about 
2 min. Raise the heat to high, add the white wine, and 
bring it to a boil. Add the mussels, cover the pot, and 
steam until the shells open, 5 to 9 min., stirring once 
or twice during cooking. Take care not to overcook, 
and be sure to discard any mussels that haven't 
opened. Add the parsley, ladle the mussels and the 
broth into serving bowls, and serve at once. 

Strawberries in Red Wine 

For macerating strawberries, pick a red wine with ripe 
berry flavors. At the winery, we serve these with polenta 
cheesecake, but they're just as good topped with 
sweetened whipped cream, spooned over vanilla ice 
cream, or just served with a crisp cookie. Yields 4 cups. 

2 pints strawberries, rinsed, stemmed, and sliced 

Va inch thick 
Va cup sugar; more as needed 

1 cup dry, fruity red wine, such as a light-bodied 
Zinfandel orSangiovese 

In a deep, nonreactive bowl, toss the strawberries 
with the sugar. If the berries are hard and not very 
sweet, you may need to add a little more sugar. Add 
the wine, making sure the berries are covered. Cover 
the bowl with plastic wrap. Let the berries sit at room 
temperature for at least 1 hour but no longer than 

2 hours, stirring occasionally. Spoon the berries and 
juices into shallow bowls and serve. 

Brian Streeter is the chef at Cakebread Cellars in 
Rutherford, California. ♦ 




Adding wine 
to food is not 
an exact science. 

It's easy to 
"eyeball" and tell 
what portion of the 
bottle is a cup or 
a half cup. 




Fresh berries need a young red that's light on 
tannins. The sugar and berry juices will soften the 




Strawberries 
with Red Wine 
is a delicious 
topper for vanilla 



Fresh Fruit Gratins 



Keep the fruit the star, but add 
an easy sabayon topping and 
then brown it under the broiler 



Pairing 
fruit and 
flavoring 

♦ Grand Marnier 
with oranges and 
figs 

♦ Amaretto with 
peaches and 
apricots 

♦ Armagnac with 
plums 

♦ Dark rum with 
pineapple and 
bananas 

♦ Framboise with 
mixed berries 



BY RANDALL PRICE 



T7 

HHor me, the abundance of fresh fruit in summer 
JL is a mixed blessing. Sure, perfectly ripe fruit is a 
joy to cook with, but there comes a point where even 
perfection becomes repetitious. At the place where 
I cook (a private chateau in France), many of the 
guests stay for days, so I'm always looking for new 
dessert ideas in order to not repeat myself. But there 
are only so many tarts, crumbles, buckles, short- 
cakes, cold soups, and fruit cocktails that I can serve. 
A fruit gratin — fresh fruit topped with a type of 
sabayon and browned under the broiler — is a handy 
addition to my arsenal of summer desserts, and even 
though it's a cinch to make, it's always a hit. 

A topping as delectable as sabayon, 
but not nearly as finicky 

The sabayon topping that I've developed is inspired 
by the classic French sabayon: a frothy concoction of 
egg yolks, sugar, and sweet wine that's tediously 
whipped over a hot water bath and has to be served 
immediately. A sabayon is delicious, but frankly, it 
asks too much of my time and attention. And it can 
be tricky, curdling easily because the egg yolks are 
unprotected by any starch. 

My "cheater's" version of sabayon comes from a 
gratineed plum tart that I learned to make from 
Chef Chambrette at La Varenne cooking school. In- 
stead of using justyolks, sugar, and flavorings, I make 
a pastry cream (yolks, sugar, a little cornstarch, and 
milk), and then I add another egg yolk to make it 
richer and to make it brown better than pastry 
cream. And since plain pastry cream can be a tad 
bland and gluey, I spike it with some flavorful alcohol 
like an eau de vie or a sweet wine and then lighten 
the whole thing with whipped cream. 

The billowy topping that results is every bit as 
delicate as a sabayon but much easier to work with. 



/a 




Careful folding produces the best texture. Try to 

keep the cream billowy; don't worry if you end up with 
a few tiny lumps of pastry cream. 

The pastry cream base can be made a day ahead and 
refrigerated. I can arrange the fruit in a large gratin 
dish (or in individual dishes — it's really pretty that 
way) , nap the fruit with the sauce, sit down and enjoy 
the meal, and then pop the dish into the oven for a 
quick browning right before I serve it for dessert. 

The fruit keeps its fresh, uncooked character 

One of the nice things about this gratin is that 
you don't need to tamper with the fruit — I leave 
berries whole, and I simply cut other fruits in to bite- 
size pieces. 

You can make a fruit gratin with most fruits, 
though really watery types, such as melons, don't do 
well. My favorites are berries, stone fruits (like 
peaches and apricots), cherries, and fresh figs. 
Apples and pears work, but you need to poach them 
briefly in sweetened wine or simple syrup to soften 
them. Do choose fruit that's at its peak of flavor, but 
not overripe, of course. And play with combinations 
of fruit, like mixed berries, plums and raspberries, 
blueberries and peaches — just be sure to divide 
them in the dish so everyone gets a sampling of all 
the different varieties. 

For a more substantial dessert, I sometimes line 
the bottom of the gratin dish with a layer of sponge 
cake or broken almond macaroons or amaretti 
cookies, sprinkled with liqueur. 
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Any kind of fruit is welcome in a gratin, but soft fruits like berries, 
peaches, plums, or bananas work best. Firm fruits like apples or pears 
need to be poached first. 



A close watch 
means even 
browning. Randall 
Price makes his 
gratins in large 
dishes or in 
individual ones (far 
right), depending 
on the formality of 
the occasion. 
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Warm Fruit Gratin 

The creamy topping for this gratin is much more user- 
friendly than the traditional sabayon. Serves six. 

% cup milk 

V2 vanilla bean, split (or % tsp. vanilla extract) 

1 large egg 

2 large egg yolks 
V3 cup sugar 

2 Tbs. cornstarch 

2 to 3 Tbs. Sauternes or other alcohol (see box, p. 56) 
% cup whipping cream 

6 cups fresh berries or cut-up fruit, rinsed and 
thoroughly dried if necessary 

In a small saucepan, bring the milk to a boil with 
the split vanilla bean, if using. Remove the pan from 
the heat, cover, and leave to infuse about 1 5 min. 

In a small bowl, whisk the whole egg, 1 of the egg 
yolks, and the sugar until light and fluffy, about 3 min. 
Whisk in the cornstarch. Bring the infused milk just 
back to a boil. Pour the hot milk into the egg mixture, 
whisking constantly. Return the mixture to the pan and 
cook over medium heat, whisking constantly until the 
mixture thickens and comes to a boil again. Take care 
to scrape the sides and all over the bottom of the pan 
while whisking to prevent scorching or curdling. 

On the lowest heat setting, continue stirring for 
1 to 2 min.— the mixture should become very smooth. 
Remove from the heat, discard the vanilla bean, trans- 
fer to a mixing bowl, and cool to room temperature, 
stirring occasionally to prevent a skin from forming. 
Add the remaining yolk and the Sauternes (and the 
vanilla extract, if using) and stir until smooth. (If you're 
making the cream ahead, cover and refrigerate for up 
to 1 day. Before the next step, bring it back to room 
temperature and stir until smooth.) 

Before serving, arrange the oven rack so it's about 

5 inches below the broiler element; heat the broiler. 

In a small bowl, whip the cream until it forms soft 
peaks. With a spatula, gently fold the whipped cream 
into the pastry cream. Arrange the fruit evenly in a 
shallow ovenproof gratin dish, about 8x1 2 inches (or 

6 individual dishes). Spoon the lightened pastry 
cream over the fruit. 

Broil the gratin until golden brown, 5 to 7 min., 
turning the dish once or twice to avoid burnt spots. 
Serve hot or warm. 

Randall Price is an Ohio-bom private chef and cooking 
teacher who divides his time between Paris, Burgundy, 
and the Auvergne. ♦ 
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Pounding chile paste 
and making coconut 
milk take time, but the 
payoff is a rich and 
aromatic classic 



BYSU-MEI YU 




Serve and savor beef Masmun 
curry with refreshing and 
zingy accompaniments: 

pickled garlic, chiles in fish 
sauce, cucumber relish, pickled 
ginger, and steaming rice, as 
well as a salad of bitter greens. 



During one of my annual visits home to Thai- 
land, I wandered into a Muslim neighbor- 
hood on the bank of the Chao Phraya, the river that 
runs right through Bangkok. 

I felt like I'd stepped into another country — the 
golden dome of a mosque was shining, and all around 
me were men and women in traditional Muslim 
dress. Then I caught the familiar scent of simmering 
curry spices drifting from the houses. That aroma was 
a potent reminder of the huge contribution that 
Muslims from the Middle East (some of the earliest 
immigrants to Thailand) have had on Thai culture, 



and especially on Thai cooking. The Middle Eastern 
influence is particularly apparent in the complex 
combination of spices that make up Masmun curry, a 
hearty, saucy, red curry stew usually made with meat, 
whose seductive aromas, dramatic colors, and rich 
flavors make it the most treasured of all Thai curries. 

As you'll see, real Masmun requires a good bit 
of advance work. But it's worth it. The curry's rich 
flavor comes from a combination of aromatics and 
spices that you'll pound into a chile paste to serve as 
the flavor base for this curry, and for many Thai 
dishes. You can use canned coconut milk if you want 
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to (I've included the proportions), but I'll teach you 
to make fresh, which tastes better and will give you a 
much more delicious result. 

Great Thai curry starts with great chile paste 

The chile paste for Masmun curry contains 19 in- 
gredients (see p. 84 for sources), so I'd start prepar- 
ing them a day or two ahead before pounding it. You 
can pound the paste well ahead of cooking the curry: 
sealed and chilled, pounded chile paste will retain its 
marvelous pungency and flavor for a month. Refer 
to the timetable at right. 

To prepare the dried chiles for pounding, soak 
them in hot water with a pinch of sea salt for 30 min- 
utes. This softens the pods and will lessen the sting 
on your skin as you remove the seeds and ribs. If you 
have sensitive skin or if you're new to working with 
chiles, wear rubber gloves to protect your hands. 

To prepare the dried spices for pounding, refer 
to the recipe list and the photo below; you'll warm 
each one that needs grinding in a skillet just until 
fragrant, about 15 seconds. Cool and then grind 
each spice in a coffee or spice grinder. Sealed in plas- 
tic, the spices retain their aroma for a day or two. 

To prepare the aromatics for pounding, refer to 
the recipe list on p. 63 and the photos below. You'll be 
roasting each one (except the cilantro) with a little 
oil in a small foil pouch. They'll keep for a day or two, 
each stored separately in a plastic bag. 

To pound the chile paste, see the photos on p. 60. 

Tweak the chile heat to your liking 

You've probably seen curry recipes that use both fresh 
and dried chiles, but Masmun curry uses only dried. 



The dried chiles give the curry its rusty 
color — and its spicy heat. While spice 
heat is an integral part of any Thai curry, 
the finished dish needn't feel like the fires 
of hell unless you want it to. So before you 
begin pounding the paste, it's a good idea 
to decide whether you want a curry that's 
mildly spicy or intensely so. 

To control the spice heat, start con- 
servatively: chiles vary (and so do pal- 
ates). For moderate spice heat, remove 
the seeds and ribs from all but a few of 
the de arbol chiles; you can always add 
more spice at the table with the fresh 
chiles in fish sauce. For an extremely 
spicy result, leave the ribs and seeds in all 
but a few of the pods. For little or no 
spice, remove the seeds and ribs from all 
the chiles. You can also cool down the 
curry by decreasing the amount of white 
peppercorns called for in the recipe. (If 
you don't like super-spicy food, don't 
worry: the array of ingredients in Mas- 
mun curry still delivers plenty of satisfy- 
ing flavors even when you remove the 
seeds and ribs from all the chiles.) 



Timetable 

Making this curry will be more 
relaxed if you work ahead and 
seal everything in plastic or glass. 

UP TO 1 MONTH AHEAD 

♦ Roast the coconuts; make 
and freeze the coconut milk 
and cream 

♦ Pound the chile paste 

Up to 1 week before 
pounding Soak and 
mince the chiles 

Up to 3 days before 
pounding Roast the 
garlic, lemongrass, ginger 
or galangal, and shallots 

Up to 2 days before 
pounding Toast and grind 
the peppercorns, coriander 
seed, cumin seed, caraway 
seed, cardamom, and 
cloves 

UP TO 2 DAYS AHEAD 

♦ Roast the whole shallots for 
the curry 

♦ Assemble Chiles in fish 
sauce 



For the best paste, pound in 
a mortar 

Chile paste ingredients mustbe pounded 
in the order specified in the captions on 
p. 60. The ingredients that need the most pounding 
go in first, and the sequence helps everything bind to- 
gether to give you the best-textured paste. (Continued) 



A FEW HOURS AHEAD 

♦ Assemble Cucumber relish 



Mince and grind the prepared chile paste ingredients 




For moderate spice heat, remove the ribs Grind each of the toasted spices Mince the roasted garlic, lemongrass, ginger or 
and seeds from most of the soaked de separately and reserve them for galangal, and shallots. Transfer to separate bowls 

arbol chiles. Mince all the soaked chiles. pounding. and reserve for pounding the paste. 
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Get your ingredients lined up and pound the chile paste 




Have all the chile paste Ingredients from 
the list on p. 63 prepped (photos, p. 59) 
and on hand. Put the sea salt and garlic in 
the mortar; pound until a paste forms. Add 
the minced cilantro stems and lemongrass; 
pound until incorporated into the paste. 



Pound up and down with an even rhythm, 
rotating the mortar occasionally to ensure 
even pounding. Add the minced dried 
chiles. Use a spoon to scrape the paste 
down into the center of the mortar. 



Continue adding each remaining ingre- 
dient one at a time, pounding to a paste 
before adding the next: peppercorns, 
coriander, cumin, caraway, nutmeg, 
cardamom, cinnamon, cloves, mace, lime 
zest, galangal or ginger, shallots, and 
finally, shrimp paste or miso. 



A mortar and pestle gives the best color, 
aroma, flavor, and texture. I use one that's about 
7 inches in diameter; you can find them at Asian 
markets or in kitchen catalogs. A mortar and pestle 
is a good investment. Blenders and food processors 
are great tools, but the pestle's crushing and smear- 
ing action releases essential oils and helps give you a 
smooth and aromatic paste, rather than a puree or a 
slurry. No other tool is as thorough — nor as satisfy- 
ing to use — as a mortar and pestle. 

Minced aromatics and ground spices make the 
work go more quickly and will help you attain that 
paste consistency. Here are a few other tips: 

♦ For best leverage, squat on the floor or choose a 
work surface about 10 inches below your waist. 

♦ Set a damp towel under the mortar to keep it still. 

♦ Stick to the sequence specified in the captions. 
This isn't random: it's an order that Thai cooks have 
perfected over hundreds of years. 

♦ Pound up and down and in an even rhythm: raise 
the pestle about 10 inches above the mortar and 
then bring it straight down into the center. You'll get 
a much smoother paste — and a lot less tired — with 
this motion than if you were grinding. A bigger swing 
is more efficient: it lets you use the weight of the 
pestle with more momentum and force, and it's less 



tiring than smaller movements. Plus, a big swing 
helps you get good rhythm going as you pound, so 
turn on some music with a good beat. 
♦ As you add items to the mortar, use a spoon to 
scrape and push the paste down into the bowl. 

A word on safety: keep your face clear of the mor- 
tar when pounding. You might even want to wear 
safety glasses until you get the hang of it. Hot chile 
paste really stings if it splatters into your eyes. 

Prepare the fresh coconut milk ahead 

If you must use canned coconut milk, it's okay in 
a pinch. But making fresh is worth the time and 
effort — the flavor is much cleaner, the aroma is 
fresher, and the texture is more fluid. I love getting 
my hands in the pulp. Follow the photos opposite. 

Coconut cream and milk happen in two stages. 
The first milking gives you the cream; the second 
gives you the milk. You'll use them both for the curry. 
Choose coconuts that feel heavy for their size and lis- 
ten for juice sloshing inside. Again, streamline the 
cooking by working ahead. Frozen separately in zip- 
top bags, coconut cream and milk will keep for at least 
a month. You can roast the drained pulp for another 
time, to use as a garnish for salads and desserts. Sealed 
tightly, it will keep for a couple of weeks. (Continued) 
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Milk the coconut in two passes: first for cream; then for milk 



MM Bake the two coconuts at 375°F for 
20 minutes and let them cool. Put them on 
a hard, stable surface. Set the point of a 
Phillips screwdriver in one of the three 
"eyes" and hit it with a hammer. Repeat 
with another eye. Catch the juice in a bowl 
to save for drinking, or discard it. Repeat 
with the second coconut. 

El With the hammer, break each coconut 
into 4 or 5 pieces. Beware of flying shards. 

□ With a sturdy knife, pry the meat from 
the shell (use a dishtowel to protect your 
hands). Peel the dark skin off the meat, 
wipe the chunks clean, and slice them into 
1 - to 2-inch pieces. 

^3 In a food processor, grind half the 
coconut pieces until the meat turns to pulp, 
30 to 60 seconds. Add 1 cup warm water 
and pulse until blended, about 30 seconds. 
Transfer the mixture to a large bowl. Grind 
the remaining coconut meat as above, 
combining everything in the large bowl. 

^3 For the first "milking," massage the 
pulp for about 4 minutes; the juices will 
turn from clear to opaque. Set a fine-mesh 
sieve over a second bowl. Working with a 
handful at a time, squeeze out the liquid 
over the sieve and press on the solids in 
the sieve to extract as much juice as pos- 
sible. Transfer each handful of pressed 
pulp to another bowl to reserve for the sec- 
ond milking. Chill the strained liquid for at 
least 1 hour to let the cream rise to the top. 

E3 Skim the risen cream into another bowl; 
reserve the cream and milk. For the second 
milking, pour the remaining 3 cups warm 
water over the reserved pulp. Repeat step 
5. Combine any risen cream from the sec- 
ond batch with the first; combine the milks. 
Refrigerate everything until ready to use. 




Or. ..use canned coconut milk 



Fresh coconut milk is 
worlds better than 
canned, but in a 
pinch, use canned 
unsweetened coco- 
nut milk (not coconut 
cream) and dilute to 



the right consistency: 
For 3 cups of 
coconut milk, 

dilute a 1 3 1 /2-ounce 
can with water until 
you have 3 cups 
(24 ounces total). 



For 2 cups 
of coconut 
cream, dilute one 
1 3 1 /2-ounce can with 
water until you have 
2 cups (1 6 ounces 
total). 



Want to see 
this in action? 

Check out our video on 
making coconut milk on 
Fine Cooking's web site. 
www.finecooking.com 
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Cook and serve the curry 




In a large saucepan over medium heat, Add the beef to the pan of boiling coconut Meanwhile, add the previously prepared 

bring the coconut milk to a boil. Boil until milk; return to a boil. Lower the heat and coconut cream and 1 cup of the chile paste 

some cream begins to separate and rises simmer until the beef is half cooked, about to the skillet with the skimmed-off coconut 

to the top, about 2 minutes, and then skim 1 min. Skim off and discard the scum. cream. Bring to a boil over high heat; stir 

the cream off into a 1 2-inch skillet. Leave the pan at a lazy simmer. to combine. Lower the heat to medium. 





With a slotted spoon, transfer 
the beef from the saucepan 
to the skillet (keep the sauce- 
pan simmering). Stir well to 
coat the beef. Raise the heat 
to high and cook for another 
2 minutes, stirring often. 



Return the beef and the chile paste mix- 
ture to the simmering saucepan of coco- 
nut milk. Raise the saucepan heat to 
medium high and bring to a boil. Add the 
fish sauce, palm sugar, tamarind pulp, 
bay leaves, mace, cloves, and roasted 
shallots. Lower the heat to medium. Cook 
until the beef is tender, about 10 minutes, 
stirring occasionally to prevent sticking. 




Stir in the grapes and kumquat or tangerine slices; 
cook until the grapes are slightly soft, 1 to 2 minutes. 



Meats are the best match 
for this curry's intense flavor 

To match Masmun curry's big flavors, I'm using beef 
as the main ingredient. Lamb, chicken, or duck 
would be good, too. Stay away from seafood: it's not 
as good a match for this hearty curry. When I serve 
this curry in winter, I like to add root vegetables, such 
as sweet potatoes, taro, and pumpkin, along with 
peanuts. Here, because it's summer, I'm adding green 
grapes and kumquat or tangerine slices for their deli- 



cious sweet-tartness; pineapple and green apples 
work, too (omit the peanuts if you're adding fruits) . 

Accompaniments are the crowning touch, 
providing the balance of contrasts that's the essence 
of Thai cooking. With Masmun curry, I like to serve 
fresh chiles in fish sauce for additional spice and 
salty pungency, and a light, refreshing cucumber 
relish (see the recipes at right). In addition, 
♦ pickled garlic and pickled ginger, available in 
Asian markets, add coolness and pungency, 
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Cook and stir the mixture until bubbles 
cover the surface (I think it looks like the 
Mars craters) and a reddish oil forms thin 
rivulets, 1 5 to 20 minutes. 




Arrange the accompaniments in small dishes 
near the serving bowl of curry and serve with 
a bowl of steaming basmati or jasmine rice. 



♦ a small salad of bitter greens adds crispness. Thai 
cooks use pennywort, but arugula or escarole (or a 
mix) is a fine substitute. 

Finally, enjoy each spoonful of curry and rice 
mixed with each of the accompaniments: you'll 
be rewarded with new and wonderful flavors and 
sensations. 



Su-Mei Yu's cookbook, Cracking the Coconut, will 
be published in August by William Morrow. ♦ 
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Masmun Beef Curry 

Serves six. 

FOR THE COCONUT MILK AND CREAM: 
2 coconuts, baked at 375°Ffor20 min., cooled 

5 cups warm water 

FOR THE CHILE PASTE: 

2 dried New Mexico or California chiles, soaked in 
hot water for 30 min. with a pinch of sea salt 

15 dried de arbol or Japanese chiles, soaked in 
hot waterfor 30 min. with a pinch of 
sea salt 

1 Tbs. white peppercorns, toasted 
1 Tbs. coriander seeds, toasted 
Vi tsp. cumin seeds, toasted 
V2 tsp. caraway seeds, toasted 
1 tsp. cardamom pods, toasted 

6 whole cloves, toasted 

3 heads garlic (top third sliced off), 
drizzled with 1 Tbs. olive oil, wrapped 
in foil, roasted at 350°F for 60 min., 
and peeled 

6 stalks lemongrass (green parts and 
hard outer stalks removed), drizzled 
with 1 Tbs. olive oil, wrapped in foil, 
and roasted at 350°Ff or 25 min. 

1 -inch chunk galangal or ginger, peeled, 

drizzled with 1 Tbs. olive oil, wrapped 
in foil, and roasted at 350°F for 20 min. 

2 shallots, drizzled with 1 Tbs. olive oil, 
wrapped in foil, roasted at 350°F for 
35 to 40 min., and peeled 

1 tsp. sea salt 

10 to 12 cilantro stems (with roots, 

if possible), minced 
Vi tsp. freshly grated nutmeg 

1 tsp. ground cinnamon 
Vi tsp. ground mace 
Peeled zest of 1 kaf fir lime or regular 

lime, minced 

2 tsp. fermented shrimp paste or 3 tsp. 
red miso 

FOR THE BEEF CURRY: 

3 cups fresh unsweetened coconut milk 
(follow the photos on p. 61) 

2 lb. good-quality top sirloin, sliced 

against the grain into thin 2-inch strips, 

thoroughly patted dry 
2 cups fresh unsweetened coconut cream 

(follow the photos on p. 61) 

1 cup chile paste (from the recipe above) 

2 Tbs. fish sauce 

2 Tbs. palm sugar or light brown sugar 

2 Tbs. thick tamarind pulp (soak a 1-inch 
block of tamarind in Vi cup hot water 
for 20 min.; strain; discard water) 

3 bay leaves 
Vt tsp. ground mace 

4 whole cloves, toasted 
8 shallots, drizzled with olive oil, roasted at 350°F for 

30 to 40 min., peeled, and left whole 
2 cups seedless green grapes 

5 kumquats or 1 peeled, seeded tangerine, either 
sliced paper-thin 

Review the text and follow the captions starting on 
p. 59; use the timetable to help you work ahead. 
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Condiments 

Serve the curry with jasmine 
or basmati rice, pickled 
garlic, pickled ginger, a 
salad of bitter greens, and 
the condiments below: 

Chiles in fish sauce 

10 to 12 fresh bird chiles 
or 7 to 8 serrano chiles, 
minced 

Vi cup fish sauce 

Stir together the chiles 
and fish sauce. Seal in a 
glass jar for up to a week. 

Cucumber relish 

1 cucumber, peeled, halved, 

seeded, and thinly sliced 

on the diagonal 
1 shallot, peeled and thinly 

sliced 
1 fresh serrano chile 

(preferably red), seeded 

and finely chopped 
Pinch sea salt 

1 Tbs. sugar 

2 Tbs. cider vinegar 

2 sprigs cilantro, coarsely 

chopped 
6 mint leaves, coarsely 

chopped 

In a small bowl, mix the 
cucumber, shallot, chile, 
salt, sugar, and vinegar. 
Let sit for at least 1 min. 
to allow the flavors to meld. 
Just before serving, stir in 
the cilantro and mint. 




A butterflied leg 
of lamb is varied 
in thickness, 

so when it's 
grilled you get a 
range of rare to 
well-done meat — 
something for 
everyone, maybe 
even the dog. 
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BY GEORGEANNE BRENNAN 



America seems to have finally found a taste 
for olive oil. Grocery store shelves are filled 
with imported oils, California producers are making 
oils that rival the imports, every restaurant table 
seems to sport a little bowl of olive oil for dipping, and 
cookbook and magazine recipes have us anointing 
everything from bean soup to spiced nuts with it. 

And yet olive oil is not just one flavor. Many coun- 
tries produce the oil: Italy, France, and Spain, of 
course, but also Greece, Portugal, Tunisia, Morocco, 
the United States, Turkey, Egypt, and Syria, among 
them. As with wine, each region and even each pro- 
ducer makes an olive oil with a particular character 
and appeal, resulting from the climate, soil, variety of 
olive, processing method, and, some might argue, 
even the personality of the producer. The character 
of an olive oil will also vary according to the other in- 
gredients with which it's paired — a seared sea scallop 
vs. a grilled rib-eye, for example. 

My goal is to know many oils intimately enough 
so I can exploit their characteristics when I cook, just 
as I do with, say, vinegars: I know when a balsamic 
vinegar will taste better than a sherry vinegar. Yet try- 
ing to get acquainted with a range of oils can be frus- 
trating, even overwhelming. No matter how attentive 
you are to an oil that you might sample in a restaurant 
or to the bottle you bring home from the store, it's 
hard to focus clearly enough on the aroma, flavor, and 
texture to imprint it in your taste memory, let alone to 
remember how it compares to other oils you've tasted. 

A fun and really effective way to explore olive oil 
is with friends in a side-by-side tasting of five or six 
different oils, followed by a buffet of dishes show- 
casing the characteristics of the sampled oils. 

Imposing order on the universe of oils 

The range of flavors, textures, and colors is so broad 
(and the range of individual nuances even broader) 



Host an 

Design a menu that 
features a range of 
oils for an effective 
way to explore this 
fascinating ingredient 



that it can be pointless to try to categorize them pre- 
cisely. But to get a handle on things, I think in terms 
of four general categories: 

♦ Mild-buttery — These are well-balanced oils that 
tend to be light golden green and come from France, 
Tunisia, and the Ligurian coast of Italy. Olive oils in 
this category are a good choice when you want the 
oil as a background note to the dish, as in a mild 
vegetable or fish dish. Buttery oils usually make a 
superb salad dressing. 

♦ Fruity-peppery — This style is typical of oils from 
Tuscany (or California oils made in the Tuscan 
style), with a classic peppery finish and a deep green- 
gold color. These somewhat aggressive oils are good 
for drizzling on bruschetta, panini, and other sand- 
wiches. Their bold character is perfectly matched 
with garlicky bean or pasta dishes and grilled meats. 

♦ Fruity-spicy — These oils are less aggressive than 
a full Tuscan style and tend to come from southern 
Italy, including Sicily. They're often a lovely, rich 
green. Greek oils from Crete and southeastern 
Greece, which are more golden in color, are also 
characterized by a fruity, slightly herbaceous flavor. 
Oils in this category are good with seafood, cooked 
greens, and vegetable salads. 

♦ Full-bodied-earthy — These oils are voluptuous 
in the mouth, big and round. Often they have hints 
of almond or hay, of olive leaves and the earth. 
These characteristics are found in some Spanish oils 
and some from mid-Italy. Gold with hints of green, 7 
they're especially good with citrus and prosciutto, 

for dipping, and for assertive fish and pasta dishes. 

For some of my favorite oils, see Sources, p. 84. 

When buying a new oil, look for stores that have 
knowledgeable staff or at least good "shelf talkers" — 2 
notes displayed next to the bottles that describe the 
oils. Many gourmet catalogs and online gourmet 
purveyors do this well (see Sources, p. 84). (Continued) £ 
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Grilled Bread with Garlic, Olive Oil, 
Prosciutto & Oranges 

The combination of salty ham and tart-sweet oranges 
is unexpectedly delicious, especially when the whole 
thing is bathed in great olive oil. Yields about 
24 toasts; serves eight. 

1 loaf chewy, country-style bread 
1 to 20 cloves garlic, peeled 

4 to 5 oranges, peel and pith cut away, very thinly 
sliced, seeds removed 

Vi lb. prosciutto, preferably Parma, sliced paper-thin 
Full-bodied-earthy extra-virgin olive oil 

Prepare a wood or charcoal fire in a grill, or set a 
gas grill on high (you can also use a broiler). Wipe the 
grill rack clean and rub with oil. 

Slice the bread a generous Va inch thick (cut the 
slices in half if they're large). When the coals are hot 
but no longer flaming, put the bread on the rack and 
grill until lightly browned, 1 to 2 min. Turn and grill the 
other side. Transfer to a plate or basket and cover to 
keep warm. Arrange the garlic cloves, oranges, and 
prosciutto on a platter and serve with the olive oil. 

Each diner should rub a piece of toast with a garlic 
clove, drizzle the toast with olive oil, and add a slice 
each of orange and prosciutto. 

Grilled Butterflied Leg of Lamb 
with Garlicky White Beans 

The lamb cooks over a medium-hot fire in about thirty 
minutes. Since the thickness of the butterflied lamb 
varies from about 1 to 2V2 inches, it will end up rare, 
medium, and well done, to suit a variety of prefer- 
ences. Serves eight. 

FOR THE BEANS: 

5 cloves garlic, whole 
3 fresh bay leaves 

10 black peppercorns 

1 large sprig fresh rosemary 

1 lb. dried white navy beans, rinsed 

1 tsp.salt 



Water 

Va cup fruity-peppery extra-virgin olive oil 
3 cloves garlic, smashed 

FOR THE LAMB: 

1 boneless butterflied leg of lamb (4 to 5 lb.) 

1 Tbs. olive oil 

6 cloves garlic, sliced 

Vi tsp. salt 

1 /2 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 

V2 cup chopped mixed fresh herbs, include if possible 
thyme, summer savory, rosemary, marjoram in 
approximately equal amounts, plus a few lavender 
blossoms (or use 2 Tbs. dried herbes de Provence) 

To make the beans— Tie the whole garlic cloves, 
bay leaves, peppercorns, and rosemary in a cheese- 
cloth bag and put them in a large pot along with the 
beans and salt. Cover by 4 inches with water and 
bring to a boil over high heat. Reduce the heat to low, 
cover, and simmer until tender, 2 to 2V2 hours. (The 
beans should be very slightly soupy, so add a bit of 
water during cooking if they become too dry; if they 
seem too liquidy, drain off some of the liquid.) 

Meanwhile, gently heat the Va cup olive oil with the 
smashed garlic cloves until the garlic becomes fra- 
grant. Remove from the heat and leave to infuse. 
When the beans are done, remove the cheesecloth 
seasoning bag. Before serving, take the smashed gar- 
lic from the olive oil and discard, stir the olive oil into 
the beans, and adjust the seasonings as needed. (The 
beans can be made the day before and reheated.) 

To make the lamb— Prepare a charcoal or wood 
fire in a grill or heat a gas grill to medium high. Brush 
the meat with the olive oil and, with a sharp knife, 
make slits about V2 inch deep all over the meat. Insert 
the garlic slices in the slits. Rub the meat with the salt 
and pepper and then sprinkle with the herbs, pressing 
them into the flesh with the palm of your hand. 

When the coals have become coated with white 
ash, oil the rack and grill the lamb for about 1 min., 
paying attention to flare-ups so it doesn't char or over- 
cook. Turn and cook another 10 to 20 min. or until an 
instant-read thermometer inserted in the thickest part 



Grilled bread is the platform for a sweet and savory mix of flavors 




Start by rubbing the toast with Next, moisten the toast with a generous dousing Top with a slice of orange and a piece 
a clove of garlic. of a fruity, peppery olive oil. of prosciutto. 
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Finding the words 
to describe the flavor 
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Small-production extra-virgin oils are more expensive, but they are the ones that 
offer the most culinary interest. For the party, each guest could bring a bottle. 



of the meat registers 1 30°F for medium rare. Transfer 
the lamb to a carving board or platter (one that will 
collect the juices) and loosely cover it with foil. Let 
stand for 1 min. before carving into thin slices. 
Serve with a little of the carving juices spooned over, 
accompanied by the white beans, drizzled with more 
olive oil, if you like. 

Cherry Tomato, Mozzarella 
& Mint Salad 

Feel free to use large tomatoes cut into wedges 
rather than cherry tomatoes. Serves six to eight. 

1 V2 cups red cherry tomatoes (about 8 oz.) 

1V2 cups yellow cherry tomatoes (about 8 oz.) 

% lb. fresh mozzarella (use bocconcini or cut large 

balls into cubes) 
Kernels cut from 1 ear raw fresh corn (about % cup) 
Vi tsp. salt 

Vi tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
Va cup julienned fresh mint leaves 
1 Tbs. sherry vinegar 

V2 cup fruity-spicy, rustic extra-virgin olive oil 

Cut the cherry tomatoes in half, immediately 
putting them onto a platter where their juices can 
collect. Scatter the mozzarella and the corn kernels 
over the tomatoes and sprinkle everything with the 
salt and pepper; top with the mint. Drizzle with the 
vinegar and then with the olive oil. Toss gently. 



Summer Squash with 
Thyme & Toasted Pine Nuts 

Pattypan squash is especially pretty in this dish be- 
cause of its scalloped shape, but zucchini or crook- 
neck squash work well, too. Serves eight. 

2 lb. small pattypan or other summer squash 

Va tsp. Salt (Continued) 




choices 

Look to the Mediterranean 



With the salty- tart-sweet flavors of 
the grilled bread appetizer, a fruity 
rose is hard to beat. Les Jamelles 
makes a lovely one from Cinsault 
grapes from the Pays d'Oc; Do- 
maines Bunan offers a fine, dry 
Moulin des Costes Bandol rose. 
Beringer's California blend, Rose 
de Saignee, is full-bodied and could 
segue nicely into the main course. 

Lusty red Rhone wines are great 
partners for the herb-and-garlic- 
grilled lamb; try Paul Jaboulet's Par- 
allele 45 (a bargain at $7). From the 



Minervois, try Domaine des Mur- 
ettes (a blend of Syrah, Grenache, 
and Carignan), or Bonny Doon's 
Pays d'Oc import, the wryly named 
Syrah Sirrah. Or check out the spicy 
Swanson Syrah from the Napa Val- 
ley. From Australia, try Four Sisters' 
smooth Grenache-Syrah blend or 
the fuller Syrah-Mourvedre- 
Grenache blend from Penfolds. 

Rosina Wilson teaches and writes 
about wine in the San Francisco 
Bay area. 
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Setting the stage 
for a well-focused 
olive oil tasting 




On your ma 



acemat«, keep the oils 



ey mane a gre 



tide-memoire for later reference. 



I like to conduct the tasting just like a 
wine tasting, with placemats. notepads, 
and a certain amount of seriousness. 
Comparing several oils takes con- 
centration, which is aided by a well- 
organized environment I think five is a 
good number of oils to taste— beyond 
that, you risk palate fatigue. You can 
choose from different countries or 
regions or even choose different 
producers within a region. Match your 
selection of oils to the knowledge 
level of your guests. 

♦ Arrange the infrastructure. 

Make a paper placemat, 12x18 inches, 
for each participant Draw five 3-inch 
circles on it Write the name and 
provenance of each oil next to each 



circle. Put a wineglass on each circle. 

♦ Set out palate cleansers: 

plates of sliced green apple, water 
glasses, and nonsparkling water. 

♦ Work from mild to robust. 

Begin tasting with what you predict will 
be the mildest oil. (Or taste them 
ahead yourself to be sure.) Pour about 
1 : inch of oil into a glass, pouring only 
one oil at a time. 

♦ Swirl, sniff, and ponder. Have 
the tasters cover the top of the glass 
with their hands, swirl it gently for a 
moment or two. and then smell the oil. 
It should smell mostly of olive, with no 
off odors or rancidity. See if you can 
detect other odors, such as the aroma 
of almonds, grass, pepper (see the list 
of descriptors on p. 67). Encourage the 



tasters to find descriptors and write 
down their thoughts. 

♦ Sip, slurp, and keep 
thinking. To taste, take a small sip 
of the oil, keeping it forward in the 
mouth. Feel the texture. Is it thick, thin, 
round, smooth, slippery? Roll it around 
the roof and tongue, and then suck 

a little air into your mouth to aerate 
the oil and try to discover the flavors 
you perceive. Write them down. 

♦ Swallow and savor. Finally, 
swallow the oil and notice the finish. 
Is it long, short pleasant or not? 

♦ Discuss. Now encourage 
everyone to talk and share reactions. 

♦ Refresh, but keep working. 
Have a bite of apple and a swallow of 
water and continue with the other oils. 



Georgeanne Bren- 
nan is a cooking 
teacher and the 
author of The 
Food & Flavors of 
Haute Provence 
and The Mediter- 
ranean Herb 
Cookbook. ♦ 



Vb tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
2 tsp. fresh thyme leaves 

2 to 3 Tbs. mild-buttery extra-virgin olive oil 

3 Tbs. toasted pine nuts 

Cut the squash from stem end to blossom end 
into slices about V4 inch thick (if using yellow or 
crookneck squash, just cut into Winch rounds). 
Fit a steamer basket in a pan, add water up to the 
basket level, and bring the water to a boil over high. 
Add the squash, season generously with salt and 
pepper, and cover the pan. Reduce the heat to low 
and steam until tender, 5 to 6 min. Transfer to a 
serving bowl or platter and sprinkle with the thyme. 
Cover to keep warm. Just before serving, drizzle with 
the olive oil and gently lift the slices of squash so the 
oil gets distributed. Sprinkle with the pine nuts and 
serve immediately. 

Individual Nectarine Tarts 

For this simple-to-make tart, you can use purchased 
frozen puff pastry if you don't want to make your 
own. (For a recipe and instructions on making your 



own quick puff pastry, see Fine Cooking #13, p. 27). 
Yields 8 tarts. 

2 sheets (each about 9V2XIO inches) prepared 
puff pastry (Pepperidge Farm works fine), 
thawed 

2 lb. ripe nectarines, pitted and cut into VHnch 

slices 
Va cup sugar 

4 Tbs. unsalted butter, cut into small bits 

Cut each pastry sheet in half lengthwise and 
then crosswise into quarters. Line two baking sheets 
with parchment and heat the oven to 425°F. 

Roll out each pastry rectangle until it's about 
7 1 /2x5 inches; don't worry about keeping it a perfect 
rectangle. Arrange the pastry bases on the baking 
sheets, and fold up the two long edges of each base 
to make about a 1 /2-inch border. Arrange the sliced 
fruit down the center of each rectangle, sprinkle with 
sugar, and dot with butter. Bake in the hot oven until 
the pastry is deep golden brown on the bottom and 
the fruit looks slightly browned around the edges, 
20 to 30 min. Serve warm. 
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An Olive Oil Primer 



How to make sense of what's for sale so you can keep 
your pantry stocked with oils that will make the meal 



BY PEGGY KNICKERBOCKER 



here was a time when I thought that all olive 
JL oils were the same. Growing up, Bertolli was 
the only brand we ever bought, partly because my 
father was loyal to it for his weekly mayonnaise- 
making ritual, partly because there weren't many 
other options. It's astonishing how fast the buying 
landscape can change. The challenge is no longer 
in finding interesting, superior olive oils; the prob- 
lem — and it's one I'm happy to have — is in choosing 
among them. 

High-quality olive oil plays such a starring role in 
my cooking that I always have about a 
dozen bottles on hand. Indeed, a beck- 
oning array of extra-virgin olive oils, 
stored in a cool, dark spot in my kitchen, 
gives me the same sense of security and 
pride that a well-stocked wine cellar 
might provide a wine lover. 

Decoding the label's language 

It's common knowledge a t this point that 
extra-virgin olive oil is the best grade. 
It's also the only kind I use — besides its 
deeper, more olivy taste, it's the purest 
and least chemically altered. 

According to the International Olive 
Oil Council (which is the standard setter 
for most oil-producing countries, but 
not the U.S.), an olive oil can be labeled 
extra-virgin if it 1) has been mechanically 
extracted from the olive, meaning no 
chemicals or heat were used; 2) has 1 % 
acidity or less; and 3 ) has no defects in fla- 
vor and aroma (as determined by a panel of profes- 
sional olive oil tasters who are trained to detect flaws, 
such as musty, winy, or muddy-sediment qualities) . 

For California oils labeled "extra-virgin," you 
can look for the California Olive Oil Council's certi- 
fication seal or logo to be sure you're getting the real 
thing. The California council follows the same guide- 
lines as the IOOC in awarding extra-virgin status. 

Along with the words "extra-virgin," other terms 
may appear on the label. Here's what they mean. 



♦ Cold pressed. This means that the oil was ex- 
tracted from the olives without using heat or chem- 
icals; by definition, all extra-virgin olive oil is cold 
pressed. The term doesn't distinguish between arti- 
sanal oil extraction methods and the automated 
presses used by large-scale producers. 

♦ First pressing. This is a given for an extra-virgin 
oil. The best olive oils come from the first and only 
pressing of the fruit. 

♦ Unfiltered olive oil. This is a matter of prefer- 
ence, not a measure of quality. Some producers feel 



THE COLOR OF 
AN OLIVE OIL 

An oil's color can 
hint at when the 
olives were picked, 
but color doesn't 
promise quality or 
flavor. Deep green 
oils are often made 
from barely ripe 
green olives har- 
vested at the sea- 
son's start (though 
it's also possible that 
a bunch of leaves 




that unfiltered olive oil has more flavor, just as some 
people prefer orange juice with pulp. Unfiltered 
olive oils may be slightly cloudy or have sediment at 
the bottom of the bottle. 

♦ Estate or single-estate oil. This means that the 
olives used to make the oil were grown on a single 
farm. The flavor of these olive oils varies from year to 
year (depending on weather and soil conditions), 
which I think is part of their appeal. 

Unless an extra-virgin oil is marked as an "estate" 



slipped into the hop- 
per). Yellow oils usu- 
ally indicate that the 
olives were picked 
late in the season, 
when they were 
black and ripe, pro- 
ducing a sweeter, 
rounder oil. 
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or "single-estate" oil, it may be a blend of oils from 
many farms and types of olive, but it can still be a 
top-quality oil. The big commercial producers al- 
most always blend oils made from ripe and unripe 
fruit, and from many regions and countries. This isn't 
a sign of an inferior oil, nor is it a compromise. These 
producers offer perfectly good, consistent oils that 
are fine as "bulk" cooking oils, but they're not oils of 
grand distinction, and they wouldn't be the ones you 
would want to showcase in a special meal. I use these 
less expensive extra-virgin 
oils for sauteing or baking, or 
whenever the flavor of the oil 
isn't the main objective. The 
varietal character of a great 
oil fades in heat, so save your 
best oils to anoint a dish after 




How olives get froi 



Not much has changed in the cultivation of olives 
in the past few thousand years. Olive trees are 
hardy and can withstand craggy conditions, little 
water, and lots of wind and sun. They're fairly low 
maintenance, usually needing pruning once a year 
at harvest time. As with any agricultural crop, 
weather and soil conditions play a big role in the 
outcome. But it's during the harvest and pressing 
that a small producer can really control the oil's 
quality and style. 

Olives are harvested from October through 
January (in California, harvesting is possible 
through the spring). Although it's hard to 



U7, 



or toward the end of cooking, to dress salads, or just 
to drizzle over bread. 

A lesser grade is just called "olive oil." Previ- 
ously called "pure olive oil" or "100% olive oil," this 
is made from olive oil that didn't qualify as extra- 
virgin. It's refined to remove impurities and then 
blended with a small percentage of extra-virgin oil; 
its acidity must be less than 1 . 5% . Olive pomace oil is 
an inferior grade of oil made from the leftover paste 
afterolives have been pressed, and it's nothing you'd 
ever find in my pantry. 

Tasting olive oil to find your own style 

The four enemies of olive oil are age, heat, air, and 
light. Your best bet for keeping these enemies at bay, 
even before you bring the oil home, is to buy from a 
scrupulous retailer who is passionate and knowledge- 
able about olive oil. Note where the oil is shelved; if 
it's kept under bright lights or near a window, pass. 




generalize, the character of many regions' oils is 
a result of when they harvest. In the Chianti region 
of Tuscany, for example, most growers harvest 
early (for fear of frost), which makes Tuscan oils 
green and assertive, often with a peppery bite at 
the back of the throat. In Greece and parts of 
Spain, olives tend to be harvested when they're 
slightly riper and fruitier. Olives in Liguria and 
Provence have a buttery, sweet flavor because 
they're most often picked late in the season. 

Olives bruise easily, so they must be picked 
with care. Hand picking is the best and most 
labor-intensive method. Some growers cover the 
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tree to the bottle 




ground around the tree with tarpaulins, nets, or 
silk parachutes and use sticks to shake olives from 
the limbs. Larger, more industrial enterprises use 
automatic harvesters that clamp onto the trunk 
and vibrate the olives off. 

Once they're collected, the olives are rushed 
to the mill for pressing. If they're not crushed within 
24 hours, they'll oxidize and start to ferment, 
which can make the oil acidic, produce off flavors, 
and lead to rancidity. 

To extract the oil, olives are first crushed 
and then pressed. The more traditional 
crushing method, between gargantuan granite 




stones, produces an olive paste that's mixed 
and spread on round mats. The mats are 
then stacked on top of one another like an old- 
fashioned phonograph, pressure is applied, and 
liquids drip from the circumference of the mats 
and are collected in a moat-like trough at the 
base of the press. From the base, the liquids 
usually proceed to a centrifuge, where the water 
in the olive, called vegetable water, is separated 
from the oil . It's important to get the water 
away from the oil quickly to avoid fermentation. 

Some artisanal producers use other 
extraction methods. The Sinolea method, for 
example, massages the oil from the olive with 
thousands of tiny crescent-shaped steel blades- 
no pressing is involved. In Spain, I witnessed a 
method called lagrima (which means "tear"), 
where the crushed olives are spread on mats to 
"cry" out the oil without pressure, merely from the 
weight of one olive-laden mat atop the next. 



Also, try to find out the oil's acidity and harvest 
year, which give a clue to freshness. Among high- 
end extra-virgin oils, it's becoming more common 
to find this information on the label; if not, ask the 
shop's olive oil buyer, who should know. 

♦ Acidity level. A true extra-virgin oil can't surpass 
1% acidity (the measurement refers to the amount of 
free fatty acid in the oil). Some oils fall well below 
that limit, bottoming out at about 0.2% acidity. Such 
small differences are significant, not because the oil 
will taste acidic but because lower 
acidity indicates that the olives were 
of high quality, handled properly, and 
crushed quickly after picking. 

♦ Harvest year. Unlike fine wine, olive 
oil doesn't improve with age. Ideally, 
buy oil from the most recent harvest. 
Olives are usually harvested in fall and 
winter; if you're buying in the summer 
of 2000, the best you can do is pur- 
chase from the 1999 harvest. 

While information on acidity level 
and harvest year are important, the 
final decision on which oil to buy will 
ultimately rest on your own style and 
preferences, as well as on how you plan 
to use the oil (see the olive oil tasting 
article, pp. 64-68). The range of extra- 
virgin olive oils on the market is vast 
— you'll see 3-liter tins for $15 and 
small, fancy half-liter bottles going for 
close to $30 in gourmet shops — oils at 
the higher end of the scale may be 
made with hand-picked olives and 
artisanal pressing methods. Start tast- 
ing them and you'll discover that, just 
like good wine, every oil has a distinct 
flavor and style. Don't be shy about 
asking for tastes and advice; many spe- 
cialty shops offer formal tastings or will 
open a bottle upon request. 

Once a bottle is opened, use it. 
Olive oil doesn't turn rancid as quickly 
as nut oil, but after several months, its 
flavor will deteriorate. Store olive oil 
in a cool, dark place, away from the 
stove. The refrigerator is too cool: 
watercan condense on the lidand drip 
back into the oil, altering its flavor. 

I keep my best olive oils in their original bottles for 
easy recognition, but I decant my "bulk" extra-virgin 
oil, which comes in half-gallon tins, into a clean red 
wine bottle so it's easier to pour what I need for cook- 
ing. The green glass also protects the oil from light. 



Is it really 
"extra - vi rg i n " ? 

The International Olive Oil Coun- 
cil's rules for extra-virgin olive oil 
only apply to the council's member 
countries. Since the United States 
isn't a member, an olive oil that 
doesn't make the extra-virgin cut 
in an IOOC country (virtually the 
entire Mediterranean) could be 
exported to the United States and 
labeled "extra-virgin." Whether (or 
how often) this happens is a matter 
of debate, but it's probably not a 
concern when you're choosing 
a premium oil to feature in your 
cooking— these upscale olive oils 
are the cream of the crop. 

If you're shopping for an olive 
oil for everyday cooking, the 
picture gets a little fuzzier. "Frankly, 
it's a difficult issue," says Greg 
Reisinger, a California Olive Oil 
Council board member and a 
producer of B.R. Cohn olive oil. 
"There's no way to know for sure." 

Here's Greg's advice for choos- 
ing authentic extra-virgin olive oil: 
"Unless a store is having a special, 
you need to be suspicious of an 
olive oil that's priced extremely 
low." And, whether you're shopping 
for a "bulk" oil for cooking or a 
fancy oil to use as a condiment, 
"The best test is to taste them to 
find the ones you like." 



Peggy Knickerbocker is the author of Olive Oil: 
From Tree to Table (Chronicle Books). ♦ 
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Three layered desserts 
full of appealing contrasts: 
smooth vs. crunchy, 
rich vs. refreshing, playful 
vs. elegant 

As a fourth-generation pastry chef whose 
desserts are often startlingly untraditional, 
I'm often asked where I get my inspiration. It's a hard 
question to answer since just about every encounter 
I have — with food, people, even artwork — is a po- 
tential creative lead. What's easier to explain is what 
makes my desserts so original: it's the way I combine 
flavors and textures to such exciting, surprising, and 
above all, delicious effect. 

The layered desserts I'm presenting here (the 
Fine Cooking staff has taken to calling them parfaits) 
began with an idea for a mousse, but not a typical 
fruit-flavored or chocolate mousse. While I wanted 
the mousse to be delicious in its own right, it also 
had to be somewhat neutral so it would harmonize 
with the other components in the parfait. A velvety 
cream cheese mousse was the answer; it's subtly 
tangy andonly faintly sweet, the perfect backdrop to 
the refreshing flavors and contrasting textures with 
which I intended to team it. 





Caramelized Rice Krispies add snap, crackle, 
and crunch to an otherwise creamy chocolate 
rice pudding parfait. 

An icy lemon granita delivers a refreshing jolt 
of coolness in the strawberry parfait opposite. 
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Make a cream cheese mousse for all three parfaits 




peaks; cover Pour a hot sugar syrup onto mixing egg yolks, After heating cream cheese and softened 

and refrigerate. avoiding the beaters. Mix until pale and ribbony and gelatin over a double boiler, fold in the cooled 

then set aside to cool. egg yolk mixture. 



Once I settled on the mousse, I created three par- 
faits, each with its own beguiling personality. One is 
rich and soothing: along with the mousse, it layers 
chocolate rice pudding with caramelized Rice 
Krispies and a dollop of chocolate-hazelnut whipped 
cream. Another is fresh and sassy, with a strawberry 
compote, freshly chopped strawberries, and a sprin- 
kling of icy lemon granita. The third is cool and 
sophisticated, with a cardamom-ginger-orange mix- 
ture that I call a marmalade, a crumbly streusel top- 
ping, and a garnish of fresh raspberries. 

Cocktail glasses show off the layers 

What I like most about these parfaits are their con- 
trasting flavors, textures, and temperatures. You'll 
notice these juxtaposing sensations right away, and 
I think you'll agree that they really make the parfaits 
come to life. To get the full effect, I like to plunge my 
spoon straight down to the bottom to get a sampling 
of each layer in every bite. 

Before you start cooking, choose serving glasses 
for the parfaits. I think they look best in martini 
glasses, but there's no need to buy a set just for these 
recipes. Another type of cocktail glass or wineglass 
will show off the dessert's pretty layers just as well. 

These recipes make eight generous servings, if 
you're using eight-ounce glasses. But if your glasses 
are smaller than that, the yield will stretch to nine or 
ten slightly smaller servings. 

A cream cheese mousse supplies 
lightness and body 

I love the subtle flavor of this cream cheese mousse: 
slightly tangy with a hint of salt. You're aiming for a 



soft, smooth, and light texture. To achieve this, 
you'll prepare three separate components — a melted 
cream cheese, gelatin, and confectioners' sugar mix- 
ture; an egg yolk and sugar syrup mixture; and 
whipped cream — and then gently fold them into 
one another. 

A small amount of gelatin helps the mousse set 
once it's chilled, and it also contributes to the silky, 
smooth texture. (Gelatin also firms up the straw- 
berry compote and the orange marmalade.) To use 
powdered gelatin, soften it in a liquid — the granules 
will swell — and then heat it so it dissolves. 

Temperature is important when working with 
gelatin. The key is to fold the egg yolk mixture into 
the cream-cheese-gelatin mixture once they've 
both just cooled to room temperature. If the mix- 
tures are too cool, the gelatin will be too set and 
won't blend in evenly; you'll end up with flecks of 
hardened gelatin in the mousse. If the mixtures are 
too warm, however, it will knock some air out of the 
whipped cream and the mousse won't be as light. 

Use a light hand to fold in the whipped cream. 
The whipped cream provides volume and lightness 
in the mousse, so you want to fold it in gently with- 
out losing the air that has been beaten into it, as 
shown in the photo opposite. 

A few more guiding thoughts 

Once you've conquered the mousse, the rest is 
pretty straightforward. Here's one more tip for each 
of the three parfaits: 

For the orange marmalade parfait, choose an 
orange with a thin layer of pith; a Minneola tangelo 
works well. To make the marmalade, you simmer 
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Fold in the whipped cream: cut into the center, 
scrape along the bottom and side, and lift the mousse 
over onto itself while rotating the bowl a quarter turn. 



unpeeled orange slices in a sugar syrup and then 
puree the mixture in a blender. I like the bitter edge 
that the peel provides, especially when it's coun- 
tered with ginger, cardamom, black pepper, and 
sugar. For oranges with a lot of pith, such as navels, 
you'll need to taste and adjust the spices and sugar so 
the bitterness isn't overwhelming. 

For the chocolate rice pudding parfait, the rice 
should still be al dente and the consistency a little 
soupy before stirring in the chocolate — the mixture 
thickens a lot once the chocolate is added. If the 
pudding stiffens too much (some brands of choco- 
late will thicken more than others), stir in a bit more 
milk. For the chocolate, I use Valrhona (my favorite 
type for this recipe is called guanaja), but any good- 
quality bittersweet is fine. 

For the strawberry compote parfait, you can 
play with the texture of the icy lemon granita 
topping by stirring more frequently during freezing. 
The easiest way to make it is to simply stir the mix- 
ture once while it's freezing and then pulse it in a 
food processor just before serving. This produces a 
fine, snowy-textured granita. For a granita with 
larger crystals and a coarser texture, stir the mixture 
with a fork every 1 5 minutes until it freezes and skip 
the processor. To serve this coarsergranita, scrape an 
ice-cream scoop or spoon across the surface of the 
granita to produce chunky shards. 

Finally, a note about superfine sugar, which I use 
often, especially when the sugar needs to dissolve 
quickly or without heat. If you can't find superfine 
sugar (also called bar sugar) in the store, make your 
own by processing granulated sugar in a food proces- 
sor for about a minute. 



Cream Cheese Mousse 

This mousse can be made up to two days ahead of 
serving the parfaits. Have ready your parfait glasses, 
filled with the pudding, compote, or marmalade. 
Yields 4 cups. 

1 V3 cups heavy cream 
V3 cup sugar 

4 Tbs. cold water 
3 large egg yolks 

1 Vi tsp. powdered gelatin 

8 oz. cream cheese (I use Philadelphia) 

3 Tbs. confectioners' sugar 

In a bowl, beat the heavy cream until it forms soft 
peaks; cover with plastic wrap and refrigerate. 
In a very small saucepan, combine the sugar and 

2 Tbs. of the cold water and boil to 248°F (you may 
need to tip the pan to get an accurate reading). Mean- 
while, in a small bowl, beat the egg yolks with an elec- 
tric mixer (a hand-held works best) until blended. 
When the syrup reaches 248°F, turn the mixer on high 
speed and pour the sugar syrup onto the mixing yolks, 
avoiding the beaters and the sides of the bowl. Beat 
on medium speed until the mixture cools and becomes 
pale and ribbony, about 4 min; set aside. 

In a small bowl, sprinkle the gelatin over the re- 
maining 2 Tbs. cold water and let it soften and swell, 
about 2 min. Meanwhile, warm the cream cheese until 
soft in a bowl set over a pan of simmering water, be- 
ing careful not to overheat it. Whisk until it's smooth. 
Add the confectioners' sugar and the softened gela- 
tin, whisking until smooth and completely blended. 
Remove the bowl from the heat and let the mixture 
cool to room temperature, 1 to 1 5 min.; it will thicken 
slightly. Fold the reserved sugar-egg-yolk mixture 
into the cream cheese mixture. Then gently fold in the 
whipped cream. 

Chocolate Rice Pudding Parfait 
with Gianduja Whipped Cream & 
Caramelized Rice Krispies 

The rice pudding can be made up to three days ahead, 
the whipped cream up to two days ahead. The Rice 
Krispies will keep for up to a month in an airtight con- 
tainer. Gianduja (pronounced john-DOO-yah) is choco- 
late that's blended with ground hazelnuts (see 
Sources, p. 84). Serves eight. 

FOR THE CHOCOLATE RICE PUDDING: 

3 cups whole milk 
2V2 Tbs. sugar 
Pinch salt 

Vz cup raw arborio rice 

5 oz. good-quality bittersweet chocolate (I like 
Valrhona guanaja), finely chopped 

4 Tbs. unsalted butter, cut into small pieces 

Vi cup golden raisins, simmered in water until plump 
and then drained (optional) 

1 recipe Cream Cheese Mousse (see above) 

FOR THE CARAMELIZED RICE KRISPIES: 

4 Tbs. superfine sugar 

2 Tbs. water 

2 CUpS Rice Krispies (Ingredient list continues) 
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For perfectly set 
layers, chill the 
parfaits briefly 
after each addition. 



FOR THE GIANDUJA WHIPPED CREAM: 
8 oz. heavy cream 

3 oz. gianduja chocolate (or good-quality bittersweet 
chocolate), chopped 

To make the pudding— In a saucepan, combine 
the milk, sugar, salt, and rice. Bring to a boil over 
medium-high heat. Cook at a vigorous simmer, stirring 
occasionally, until the rice is tender but not breaking 
apart and the pudding is still a little soupy but thicker 
than cream, about 1 5 min. Stir in the chopped choco- 
late and butter until well combined; the mixture will 
thicken. Mix in the raisins, if using. Divide among the 
eight glasses you're using and chill until needed. 

Meanwhile, make the cream cheese mousse. 
Spoon equal amounts of the mousse over the pud- 
ding in the glasses. Chill until needed, at least 30 min. 

To make the caramelized Rice Krispies— In a 
3-qt. or larger pot, bring the sugar and water to a boil 
over medium-high heat. Boil for 1 min. Sprinkle the 
Rice Krispies over the syrup, stirring gently to coat 
(the mixture will clump). Keep stirring gently over 
medium high (the rice will separate) until the rice is 
golden brown (the pan may smoke a bit), 4 to 5 min. 
Remove from the heat and immediately dump the car- 
amelized Rice Krispies onto a baking sheet to cool. 
When ready to use, break up clumps with your hands. 

To make the gianduja whipped cream— In a 
saucepan, bring the cream to a boil. Add the chopped 
chocolate and whisk vigorously until melted. Transfer 
to a stainless bowl. Refrigerate, covered, until the 
cream is well chilled, about 3 hours. Whisk the cream 
until it forms soft peaks. Chill until needed. 



To assemble the parfait— Remove the glasses 
with the pudding and mousse from the refrigerator. 
Sprinkle on a generous layer of caramelized Rice 
Krispies and then a spoonful of the gianduja whipped 
cream. Finish with another sprinkling of Rice Krispies. 
Serve right away. 

Strawberry Compote Parfait 
with Lemon Granita 

The granita can be made up to a week ahead and the 
compote up to two days ahead, but the strawberries 
with lemon and basil must be done at the last minute. 
Serves eight. 

FOR THE LEMON GRANITA: 

1 Vi cups water 

Vi cup superfine sugar 

Grated zest from Vi lemon 

Vb cup plus 2 Tbs. fresh lemon juice, with pulp 

FOR THE STRAWBERRY COMPOTE: 

18 oz. strawberries, cut in %-inch pieces (about 

ZVi cups) 
V4 cup plus 2 Tbs. superfine sugar 
1V2 tsp. powdered gelatin 

2 tsp. fresh lemon juice 

6 oz. strawberries, pureed in a food processor (to 
yield % cup puree) 

1 recipe Cream Cheese Mousse (see p. 75) 

FOR THE STRAWBERRIES WITH LEMON AND BASIL: 
18 oz. best-quality strawberries, cut into Vi-inch dice 
5 to 6 medium basil leaves, cut in very thin strips 
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Peeled zest from Va lime (pith removed), minced 

1 Vi tsp. fresh lemon juice 

2 Tbs. superfine sugar 

A few grinds of freshly ground black pepper 

FOR THE GARNISH: 

8 strawberries, whole, stems removed (unless you 
have freshly picked strawberries with the long 
stem still attached) 

8 pretty basil leaves 

To make the lemon granita— In a bowl, combine 
all the ingredients. Stir until the sugar is dissolved. 
Freeze in a small, shallow container (about 
5x7x2 inches) until the mixture is just slushy, about 
1 Vi hours. Beat the mixture with a fork and return to 
the freezer until it's completely frozen, another 2 to 

3 hours at least. Keep frozen until ready to serve. 

To make the compote— Put the strawberries and 
the Va cup sugar in a stainless-steel bowl that fits over 
a saucepan to make a double boiler. Cover with plastic 
wrap and cook over a low flame until the strawberries 
have given up their juices, about 45 min. Remove from 
the heat and transfer the berries to a colander set over 
a bowl to catch the juices. Put both the colander and 
the bowl in the refrigerator to drain overnight, or until 
the strawberries are cold, 5 to 6 hours. 

Pour the strained strawberry juices into a saucepan 
or a microwave-proof bowl (you'll have about % cup). 
Sprinkle the gelatin onto the cold strawberry juices and 
let the granules swell and soften, about 3 min. Heat the 
gelatin mixture to melt it, about 2 min. on medium heat 
or 1 5 to 45 seconds in the microwave. In another bowl, 
combine the lemon juice, strawberry puree, and the re- 
maining 2 Tbs. sugar. Stir in the gelatin mixture, and let 
sit until it has the consistency of unbeaten egg whites, 
about 1 hour at room temperature (to speed it up, put 
the bowl over an ice bath or in the fridge). Add the 
drained, cooked strawberries, stir gently, and immedi- 
ately distribute the mixture evenly among the eight 
glasses you're using. Refrigerate until it's set. 

Meanwhile, make the cream cheese mousse. 
Spoon equal amounts of the mousse over the com- 
pote in the glasses. Chill until needed, at least 30 min. 

To make the strawberries with lemon and 
basil— Put the strawberries in a bowl. Add the remain- 
ing ingredients; mix gently. Chill until ready to serve. 

To assemble the parfait— Just before serving, 
remove the glasses with the compote and mousse 
from the refrigerator. Break the granita into large 
chunks, put it in a food processor, and pulse just until 
it's crushed and snowy. Spoon a layer of seasoned 
strawberries over the mousse and sprinkle some of the 
granita over the berries. Garnish each with a fresh 
strawberry and a basil leaf. Serve right away. 

Orange & Cardamom Marmalade 
Parfait with Raspberries & Streusel 

Use a Minneola tangelo or a thin-skinned orange for 
the marmalade, which can be made a day ahead. The 
streusel is best when fresh, but it can be made ahead 
and stored in an airtight container. Serves eight. 

FOR THE ORANGE MARMALADE: 
1 medium Minneola tangelo or thin-skinned orange 
(about 7 oz.), unwaxed if possible 



% cup water 

Vi cup plus 2 Tbs. granulated sugar; more to taste 
% cup fresh orange juice 

3 Tbs. fresh lemon juice 
Vs tsp. ground cardamom; more to taste 
Scant Va tsp. ground ginger; more to taste 
Scant Va tsp. freshly ground black pepper; more to 

taste 

1 tsp. powdered gelatin 

1 recipe Cream Cheese Mousse (see p. 75) 

FOR THE STREUSEL: 

4 Tbs. unsalted butter, softened 
Vi cup superfine sugar 

2 oz. (Vi cup) finely ground almonds 
Big pinch salt 
Vi cup all-purpose flour 

FOR THE GARNISH: 
Confectioners' sugar 
8 oz. fresh raspberries 

To make the marmalade— Trim the 
ends of the orange, halve it lengthwise, and 
slice it thin (about Va inch). Bring the water 
and sugar to a boil and add the orange 
slices; simmer for 5 min. Let the mixture 
cool, cover the pan, and refrigerate for sev- 
eral hours or overnight. Drain the slices in a 
strainer or colander, discarding the liquid. 
Put the slices in a blender with Vs cup of 
the orange juice, the lemon juice, and the 
spices. Blend until completely pureed, 
about 30 seconds. Leave in the blender. 

Put the remaining Vs cup orange juice in 
a small saucepan or a microwave-safe 
bowl. Sprinkle the gelatin over the juice and 
let swell and soften, about 3 min. Heat the 
mixture to melt the gelatin, about 2 min. on 
medium heat or 1 5 to 45 seconds in the 
microwave. Add the gelatin mixture to the 
blender and blend until it's completely in- 
corporated, about 1 5 seconds. Taste and 
add more spices and sugar, if necessary. 
Distribute the marmalade equally among 
the eight glasses you're using and chill. 

Meanwhile, make the cream cheese 
mousse. Spoon equal amounts of the 
mousse over the marmalade in the glasses. 
Chill until needed, at least 30 min. 

To make the streusel— Put the butter in a bowl 
and add the rest of the ingredients one at a time, 
mixing until well blended after each addition. Chill 
until firm enough to crumble, about 1 hour in the 
refrigerator or 30 min. in the freezer. Heat the oven to 
350°F. Line a baking sheet with parchment. Crumble 
the streusel and sprinkle it evenly on a baking sheet. 
Bake until pale brown, about 1 4 min. Let cool. 

To assemble the parfait— Just before serving, 
sprinkle the parfaits liberally with the cooled streusel. 
Dust with confectioners' sugar and scatter the rasp- 
berries on top. 

Pierre Heme is the owner-pastry chef of patisseries in 
Paris and Tokyo. He wrote Desserts by Pierre Herme 
(Little, Brown) with Dorie Greenspan. ♦ 



Crumble the 
streusel into 
pebble-size pieces 
before baking... 






...and then 
sprinkle it 
liberally over 
the mousse as 

the crowning layer 
for the orange 
marmalade parfait. 
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Secrets of the salad bowl: 
what is mesclun? 



In restaurants and home 
kitchens alike, it used to be 
that salad greens meant let- 
tuce — red leaf, green leaf, 
Bibb, romaine, and so forth. 
But all that started to change 
about fifteen years ago when 
chefs and gourmet travellers 
began to acquire an appetite 
for the delicious and vibrant 
mesclun salads of the Pro- 
vence region of France. 

The word mesclun comes 
from the Latin word mes- 
clumo, which means mixture. 
Traditional mesclun (also 
called misticanza in some re- 
gions of Italy) is foraged from 
the wild and includes tender 
shoots, leaves, and flowers of 
edible plants and herbs that 
grow on the sunny hillsides in 
the Mediterranean climate. 
The hallmark of mesclun is a 
balance of colors, textures, 
and flavors that range from 
sweet and tender to bitter and 
crisp to peppery and pungent. 

Today, markets in places 
like New York City sell close 
to 10,000 pounds of mesclun 
every week, so growers and 
chefs have obviously had to 
come up with sources other 
than the wild plants foraged 
from nearby hillsides. The 
mesclun we find in markets is 
cultivated from seed and 
grown both indoors and out. 
It ranges from spirited and 
delicious to bland and un- 
interesting. 

Supermarket mesclun, 
which tends tobe rather ordi- 
nary in both taste and com- 
plexity, is most often a mix of 
ten to twelve varieties, in- 
cluding red oak leaf lettuce, 
red and green romaine, radic- 
chio, curly endive, frisee, lollo 



Mizuna 



MILD 



rosso (frilly leaf lettuce with 
red edges), baby spinach, 
sometimes baby chard leaves 
or mustard greens, as well as a 
bit of tat soi (the small thumb- 
shaped flavorful Asian green) 
and sometimes arugula. The 
best mixes are composed of SPICY 
only baby leaves. If you see a 
lot of cut-up bits (full-size 
radicchio is often chopped 
and added), you'll know that 
the mix was made from larger, 
tougher plants. 

Fortunately, many green- 
markets and gourmet stores 
now sell wonderful and dis- 
tinctive mesclun grown by in- 
dividual producers in smaller 
quantities. Some of these 
mixes contain as many as 
thirty different plants, includ- 
ing flowers and herbs (which 
are very delicate and spoil too 
rapidly for supermarkets) and 
things like young dandelion 
greens, purslane, mizuna, and 
curly cress, to name a few. 
While these mixes can be 
pricey (upwards of $15 per 
pound), they need nothing 
more than the simplest dress- 
ing of extra-virgin olive oil and 
a bit of lemon juice or vinegar 
to make a tremendous salad. 

You can also grow your own 
mesclun: many seed compa- 
nies now sell mixed seed 
packs containing all the 
varieties you need for 
your own little salad 
patch. Just remember 
to plan your growing 
season around the cooler 
months of late spring and 
early fall; many greens turn 
overly bitter in the heat of 
high summer. Pea shoots 

— Molly Stevens, 
contributing editor 
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What to look for when 
buying fresh tuna 

Fresh tuna is a great choice for the grill, but since it can be ex- 
pensive, it's important to know how to tell if you're getting 
yourmoney's worth. 

The best-tasting tuna — bluefin, yellowfin, bigeye, or al- 
bacore — will range in color from deep red to pink. Ideally, 
tuna will be displayed as a whole loin, and steaks will be cut 
at your request. But if your store displays steaks already cut, 
look for moist (but not wet or weepy), shiny, almost translu- 
cent meat. This means the steak is fresh and recently cut. 
Cut steaks will begin to oxidize and turn brown fairly quickly. 
If they look dull and matte, or very brown, then they're prob- 
ably old. Another sign of age is "gapping," when the meat of 
the muscle starts to separate into flakes. If you're in doubt 
about freshness, ask for a smell; the fish should have a fresh 
sea-air smell, not an overly fishy odor. 

All tuna steaks will have a strip of darker meat running 
through them. This nutritious meat is perfectly edible but 
has a strongflavor that many people don't like. You can cut it 
out, or better yet, choose steaks with a minimal amount of it. 

— Susie Middleton, 
managing editor 




Storing leftover wine 



If you're saving wine to use in 
cooking, be sure to store it in the 
fridge, and try one of the tips 
below to keep it even fresher. 

♦ Lubricate the cork by dipping 
it into a bit of wine and quickly 
tamping it down into the bottle. 

♦ The less air in the bottle the 
better, so decant the wine into 
the smallest possible container. 

Use a Vacu-vin to suction the 
air out to slow deterioration, but 
knowthat subtle nuances won't be 
preserved. The more wine left in 
the bottle, the better the Vacu-Vin 
works: you don't need as great a 
vacuum, so fewer aromatics get 
pulled out of the wine. 

♦ Or use Private Preserve (which 
I vastly prefer), a product that 



sprays the wine with a blanket with 
nitrogen, carbon dioxide, and 
argon, which is much more effec- 
tive for preserving nuances. 

Wine preserved by any of these 
methods will likely still be good 
enough for cooking after a week, 
but you're better off using it in 
three days or so. The wine is too 
old to cook with if it has a musty, 
stale, or oxidized odor (which might 
smell like dry sherry) or smells like 
cooked or dried fruit. It will taste 
tired, faded, or off: sometimes the 
tannins, acids, or both taste partic- 
ularly astringent or strong. 

For sources for Vacu-Vin and 
Private Preserve, see p. 84. 

—Rosina Tinari Wilson, 
contributing editor 



Sorting out 
strainers: 
colanders 
vs. sieves 

We commonly refer to both 
colanders and sieves as 
"strainers," although techni- 
cally we use a colander to 
drain (discarding liquids like 
pasta water) and a sieve to 
strain (saving liquids like 
broth for stock). A colander 
has a wide bowl (often with 
two handles) and feet or a 
base that let it stand on its 
own in a sink while you pour 
a pot of pasta or boiled vege- 
tables into it. Made from 
plastic, stainless steel, alu- 
minum, or enamel- coated 
porcelain, colanders usually 



Colanders 




have a lot of small holes reg- 
ularly spaced all over, al- 
though some are made of 
mesh. Better models have 
plenty of holes close to the 
bottom of the bowl to pre- 
vent liquid from pooling up. 

Sieves, on the other hand, 
are made of wire mesh and 
are designed with one long 
handle. The better ones have 
a hook or a loop that rests on 
the rim of a pot or bowl, 
making it more convenient 
to collect strained liquid. 



The bowl of a sieve can be 
rounded or cone shaped. 

Sieves are usually referred 
to as coarse- or fine-meshed. 
You'll find yourself using a 
coarse-mesh sieve for most 
everyday tasks, from strain- 
ing small amounts of stock 
to sifting flour or other dry 
ingredients. When it comes 
to making exquisitely clear 
consomme or a very refined 
sauce, you will want a fine- 
mesh sieve — one that elimi- 
nates all lumps or any hint 



of graininess. A fine-mesh 
sieve can also be used for 
making smooth purees from 
cooked vegetables or fruits. 

A classic conical shaped 
French sieve, called a chinois 
(pronounced sheen-WAH), 
has a double layer of fine 
mesh (which can withstand 
the pressure of a wooden 
spoon or pestle forcing solids 
through it) and is generally 
considered the Rolls-Royce 
of sieves. 

— Molly Stevens 
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Flavorings 



Flavoring food 
with Parmesan 



Parmesan cheese, more 
specifically parmigicmo reg- 
giano — the real deal from 
Italy — is undeniably one of 
the world's great cheeses. It 
not only provides delicious, 
nutty chunks for nibbling, but 
it also fills an incomparable 
role as one of the most pre- 
cious seasonings. 

Think I've gone too far 
with that statement? Well, 
imagine your anticipation as 
you sit down to a plate of 
steaming, fragrant wild mush- 
room risotto. After taking your 
first bite, it's obvious some- 
thing is wrong: the potent 
flavor of the mushrooms over- 
whelms the dish. Why? Some- 
one forgot to add the essential 
finishing handful of grated 
Parmesan, which would have 
melded the flavors of the rice 
dish together and rounded out 
the earthiness of the mush- 
rooms. Without the accent of 
this amazing cheese, many rice 
and pasta dishes fall flat. 

Beyond risotto and pasta, 
however, Parmesan contrib- 
utes its nutty-sweet, gently 
salty, slightly spicy character to 
dishes across the menu map. 
Simple side dishes such as 
mashed potatoes and cooked 



grains are more richly deli- 
cious when grated Parmesan 
is stirred in at the end. A 
bread stuffing benefits from 
a sprinkle of Parmesan, and a 
bit stirred into sauteed cauli- 
flower or broccoli before serv- 
ing acts as salt can, bringing 
out the vegetable's flavor with- 
out calling attention to itself. 

Choosing the best cheese 

You'll have no idea why this 
cheese excites me so if you are 
not using authentic parrrdgiano 
reggiano. Most supermarkets 
these days carry true parmi- 
giano reggiano, and though it 
costs more, its superior flavor 
is worth the extra few bucks. 

To tell if you've got the real 
thing, look at the rind. An au- 
thentic wheel has the words 
"parmigiano reggiano" stenciled 
closely and repeatedly around 
the rind of the entire wheel so 
that every piece of rind will 
bear part of these markings. 
The label signifies that certain 
standards have been met in 
the production of the cheese. 

Look for the freshest 
chunk you can find. Parmi- 
giano reggiano must be aged at 
least 18 months. As it ages, it 
develops a more complex fla- 




vor and flinty texture. But that 
productive aging happens only 
when the cheese is still a large 
wheel completely protec ted by 
rind. Once the wheel is cut, 
the cheese should be used as 
quickly as possible. 

The best scenario, and usu- 
ally a rare one, is to buy a piece 
cut right from the wheel as 
you wait. More likely, you'll be 
buying a prepackaged chunk. 
Choose one that's tightly 
wrapped, preferably with the 
rind still attached on one side; 



the rind helps keep the cheese 
moist. Pieces that seem almost 
white are way past their prime 
and will be closer to rock than 
cheese. Also avoid any cheese 
that has holes or looks oily. 

Parmesan will keep up to a 
month in the refrigerator, 
wrapped tightly in plastic 
wrap. Rewrap it in fresh plastic 
wrap every time you use it. 

A flavorful thickener 

Aside from flavor, Parmesan 
can help thicken a dish and 



Experiment with parmigiano reggiano 



♦ Thicken cooked corn with grated 
Parmesan. Toss fresh corn kernels and 
the milk scraped from the cobs in melted 
butter, add a small amount of chicken 
broth, simmer briefly, and then lightly 
thicken and flavor the mixture with grated 
parmigiano reggiano. Garnish with fresh 
basil, if you like. 



♦ Top a baked potato with a generous 
amount of grated Parmesan, a little 
olive oil, chopped sun-dried tomatoes, 
basil, and fresh pepper. 

♦ Substitute a little Parmesan in 
recipes calling for other cheeses. 

A little added to the Cheddar in macaroni 
and cheese or mixed with the Gruyere 



for an onion soup gratin gives the dish 
a more interesting flavor. 
♦ Add a piece of rind to a hearty 
bean soup as it cooks. At the end, fish 
it out and cut the softened rind— it's 
edible— into tiny strips to serve in the 
soup, if you like. 
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bind ingredients. I like to mix 
some into the raw ingredients 
for meatloaf and meatballs, 
for example, because it lightly 
binds the meat while adding 
a subtle, nutty flavor. In small 
doses, it gently melds the fla- 
vors — the herbs and spices I 
use — without making the 
meatloaf taste cheesy. 

Boost the flavor of bread 
coatings. I almost always add 
a little finely grated parmi- 
giano reggiano to my bread- 
crumb mixtures. Whether 
used on chicken, lamb, or 
pork, it creates a pleasingly 
nubby coating while helping 
to turn the coating golden 
and crisp. Or use the mixture 
to add a crisp, brown topping 
to casseroles, gratins, and 
baked pastas. 



Finally, when you think 
there isn't a shred left to use, 
the rind can be saved or frozen 
and added at the beginning 
to a simmering pot of soup 
or stew to contribute long- 
cooked, mellow, earthy flavor. 

Grating or shaving to 
affect flavor 

Like many hard cheeses, 
parmigiano reggiano changes 
personality depending on how 
it's cut. This is something to 
keep in mind when using it as 
a flavoring. 

For most pastas and risotti, 
I grate the cheese coarsely for 
shreds that are discernible but 
don't that overwhelm. I use 
the fine holes on the shredder 
when I'm adding some of the 
cheese to a stew or soup. A 



spoonful or two of finely 
grated cheese added just be- 
fore serving slightly thickens 
and enriches the soup, teasing 
the taste buds with just a hint 
of its source. 

I also like to shave Parme- 
san into paper-thin curls with 
a vegetable peeler. Scattered 
over a plate of prosciutto 
drizzled with fruity olive oil, 
the Parmesan slivers awaken 
the flavor of each ingredient 
and connect them to one an- 
other in a memorable way 
while continuing to project 
their own subtle personality. If 
I were to sprinkle the same 
dish with grated cheese, it 
wouldn't be nearly as exciting: 
the silken texture of the thinly 
sliced cheese, as well the 
crescendos of flavor that come 



when you bite into the dis- 
cernible pieces, would be lost. 

If you want to experiment 
with this notion, have ready 
three bowls of pasta tossed 
with a light tomato and fresh 
basil sauce. Sprinkle finely 
grated parmigiano reggiano on 
one, coarsely grated on an- 
other, and paper-thin slices on 
the third, and then taste each. 

Only grate what you need 
when you need it. There's a 
big difference between Parme- 
san that's freshly grated and 
Parmesan that's been grated 
even hours before. For this 
reason, grate the cheese as 
close to using it as possible. 



Leslie Revsin is the author 
o/Great Fish, Quick 
(Doubleday) . ♦ 



Le Cordon Bleu 



Culinary Program 
Has Arrived At ... 

Brown Institute 



• 12 Month Program 

• Hands-on Training 

• Industry-Current 
Equipment 

• Financial Aid for 
those who qualify 

Brown Institute 

1440 Northland Dr. 
Mendota Heights, MN 55120 




(800) 627-6966 

»w w.tuliiian lii. rum 
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The Bowl Mill Route 100 
Granville, Vermont 




Producing Vermont Hardwood Bowls 

.•//«*( 1857 
internet address: www.bowlmill.com 
On-line Factory Tour 
On-line Secure Shopping 
FREE BROCHURE 
800-828-1005 
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For book and video discounts, 
join TauntonPlus FREE! 

Log on to 
www.tauntonplus.com 



I Vita-Nix 



The Ultimate 
Kitchen Appliance 

PERFORMS 4 KEY FOOD PROCESSES 
NO OTHER SINGLE APPLIANCE 
CAN DO! 

• Grind Grains 
and Knead Dough 

• Cook Soup 
from fresh 
produce 

• Make Juice from 
fiber-rich 
whole foods 

• Freeze Ice Cream 
or Sorbet 

Call... 

1-800-VITAMIX 
and get the whole story FREE in 
12 colorful, information-packed pages. 

Or visit us on the web at 

www.vitamix.com 

Dept. FCO06A00 
READER SERVICE NO. 107 
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Food Science 

Cooking pasta 
properly 




Pasta dishes can be so won- 
derful — incredibly light, 
unbelievably flavorful — but 
they can also be dense, stuck- 
together disappointments. You 
can help your pasta dish be 
its best — whether it's a baked 
lasagne, a pasta salad, or a 
slap-dash plate of spaghetti 
and pesto — by knowing a few 
of the hows and whys of cook- 
ing the pasta itself. 

When you drop pasta into 
a pot of boiling water, the 
starch granules on the surface 
of the pasta instantly swell up 
to their maximum volume and 
then pop. The starch rushes 
out and, for a brief time, the 
pasta's surface is sticky with 
this exuded starch. Eventually, 
most of this surface starch dis- 
solves in the water and washes 
away, and the pasta surface be- 
comes a soft solid. 

Stir at the start 

Many pasta recipes begin like 
this: "Bring a large pot of 
water, 4 to 5 quarts, to a rapid 
boil." Do you really need this 
much water? Well, if you're 
only boiling a small amount of 
pasta (less than half a pound) , 
you don't need so much, but a 
generous pot of rapidly boiling 
water is helpful for several rea- 
sons: it comes back to a boil 
faster when you add the pasta; 
it makes it easier to submerge 
long, rigid pastas like spa- 
ghetti; and it helps to reduce 
sticking slightly by quickly 
washing away the exuding 
starch from the pasta surface. 

To keep pasta from stick- 
ing, stir during the first 
minute or two of cooking. 
This is the crucial time when 



the pasta surface is coated 
with sticky, glue-like starch. If 
you don't stir, pieces of pasta 
that are touching one another 
literally cook together. 

Add salt, but not oil 

You may have heard that you 
can avoid sticky pasta by add- 
ing oil to the pasta water. This 
can prevent sticking, but at 
a great price. Pasta that's 
cooked in oily water will be- 
come oily itself and, as a re- 
sult, the sauce slides off, 
doesn't get absorbed, and you 
have flavorless pasta. 

Adding oil may keep the 
pasta water from bubbling up 
and boiling over the rim, but 
this can also be achieved by 
making sure you use a large 
pot and also by reducing the 
heat a little (but still maintain- 
ing a boil) . This is a much bet- 
ter solution than greasing your 
pasta and sacrificing flavor. 

Salted water flavors the 
pasta. A generous amount of 
salt in the water seasons the 
pasta internally as it absorbs 
liquid and swells. The pasta 
dish may even require less salt 
overall. For a more complex, 
interesting flavor, I add 1 to 
2 tablespoons sea salt to a 
large pot of rapidly boiling 
water. By the way, the claim 
that salted water cooks food 
faster (because of its higher 
boiling temperature) is exag- 
gerated; you're not adding 
enough salt to raise the tem- 
perature more than about 1 °F. 

Hot pasta absorbs 
more sauce 

Behind every great pasta is a 
great sauce. And it's not just 



the flavor of the sauce that 
matters, but when and how 
the sauce and the pasta get 
combined. 

Toss hot pasta with hot 
sauce quickly — without rins- 
ing it — so the pasta absorbs 
more sauce and flavor. As it 
cools, the swollen starch in the 
pasta crystallizes and becomes 
insoluble, and the pasta won't 
absorb as much sauce. Just so 
there's no delay, I always pre- 
pare the sauce first in a large 
skillet, even if it's simply olive 
oil, garlic, and pepper flakes. 
The second the pasta is done 
(I like it just a breath beyond al 
dente), I scoop it out of the 
waterwith a big Chinese ladle- 
type strainer or spider. I let the 
pasta drain over the pot for a 
few seconds, and then I dump 
it into the hot sauce, stir well, 
and set a lid on the skillet. I let 
the pasta sit, covered, to ab- 
sorb the sauce for a minute or 
two, and then I remove the lid, 
stir again, and serve instantly. 



Starch-enriched cooking 
water thickens the sauce 

Rinsing the pasta after cook- 
ing is a bad idea for a couple of 
reasons. It can cool the pasta 
and prevent absorption of a 
sauce, and it can wash away 
any remaining surface starch, 
which at this point in the 
cooking can work to your ad- 
vantage. The small amount of 
starch left on the pasta by the 
cooking water can thicken 
your sauce slightly. 

For pasta sauces that in- 
clude egg, like carbonara, it's a 
good idea to reserve a bit of 
the pasta cooking water to stir 
into the sauce. In this case, the 
starch-enriched water not 
only thickens the sauce a bit, 
but it also helps prevent the 
egg from curdling when it 
meets the hot pasta. 



Food scientist Shirley Corriher 
wrote CookWise (William 
Morrow) and is a contributing 
editor to Fine Cooking. ♦ 
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£very (Jreatjbay 
begins with Sarnie's" 




Enjoy our fine collection 
of specialty coffees and teas. 




www.barniescoffee.com 
1-800-284-1416 

READER SERVICE NO. 29 



Great News! 



fine 

Cooking 

is now online. 



Come visit our 
website. 



www.taunton.com 



Turn your passion into a profession . 



Applications are being accepted for: 
APRIL - MAY - AUG - OCT - NOV 
Call Today! 

Accredited member of ACICS and VA approved 
1 5 month Professional Culinary Arts Program 

Morning and evening classes available 
Financial Aid available for those who qualify 

California School of a, . 

Culinary firtsJK 



Le Cordon Bleu Culinary Arts Program 



CALL 1-888-900-CHEF or visit www.calchef.com 
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Gateau Mousse de Chocolat 

MAKES AN ELEGANT PRESENTATION 

Fill cake with rich chocolate mousse 
Top with white chocolate mousse 
Garnish with fresh raspberries 
Baked to perfection 



Manteau Classique 

MAKES A GREAT IMPRESSION 

Begin with Corded Chef's Coat 
Season with cloth covered buttons 
Accent with baggy pinstripe pants 
Made to perfection 




The dessert is delicious. But the coat is irresistible. 

At Culinary Classics, you can create a flavor all your own. We have 
the largest selection of chef apparel, and all the finest ingredients, 
including quality fabrics and accents. And we'll ship to meet your 
schedule. Sound appetizing? Request our catalog and bon appetit. 

Culinary 

ciAssicsy 

Chef apparel that's as exceptional as you are. 
For a free catalog call 1.877.378.4859 www.culinaryclassics.com 

READER SERVICE NO. 12 
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THE MARKET 

r sour cherry pie 
ng, dried cher- 
ries, fresh sour 
cherries, and over 
1 00 other cherry 
products, call Cherry 
Republic at 800/206-6949, or 
visit www.cherryrepublic.com. 

FOOD MILLS 

Order the plastic Moulinex and 
the Cuispro from Broadway 
Panhandler at 21 2/966-3434. 
Charles department store carries 
(and will ship) the Cuispro 
(914/232-5200). Sur La Table 
carries Cuispro andthe Rosle; 
call 800/243-0852 orgo to 
www.surlatable.com. 
Order the 1 4-inch 
professional 
model and the 
Vigano from 
Bridge 
Kitchenware 
(800/274-3435 
or 21 2/688-4220 
in the New York 
metro area or www. 
bridgekitchenware.com). 

COOKING WITH WINE 

If there's no leftover wine to use 
up, you'll need to buy some. Here 
are a dozen widely available 
bargain bottles, chosen by con- 
tributing editor Rosina Tinari 
Wilson; none more than $8. 
They're fine for cooking — and 
not bad for sipping, either. 
Whites 

♦ Barton & Guester Vouvray 
(France, Loire) 

♦ Italian Farmers' Wines Pinot 
Grigio 

♦ Indigo Hills Sauvignon Blanc 
(California, Mendocino) 

♦ Amberhill Sauvignon Blanc 
(California, Napa) 

♦ Columbia Crest Semillon 
(Washington) 

♦ Rosemount Estate Sauvignon 
Blanc (Australia) 




Reds 

♦ Grand Cru Pinot Noir 
(California) 

♦ La Vieille Ferme (France, Cotes 
du Rhone) 

♦ Zonin Montepulciano d'Abruzzo 
(Italy) 

♦ La Playa Merlot (Chile, Maipo 
Valley) 

♦ Valdemar Vino Tinto (Spain, 
Rioja) 

♦ Falling Star Merlot-Malbec 
(Argentina) 

MASMUN BEEF CURRY 

If you don't live near a grocer that 
stocks Asian ingredients, try The 
Spice Merchant 
(800/551-5999), 
The Oriental 
Pantry (800/ 
828-0368), www. 
ethnicgrocer.com, or 
www.templeofthai. 
com, where you can 
also buy a mortar and 
pestle. For dried peppers, 
kumquats, and lemongrass, 
try Melissa's (800/588-0151 
orwww.melissas.com) or 
Frieda's (800/241-1771 or 
www.friedas.com). 

OLIVE OIL TASTING PARTY 

Georgeanne Brennan recom- 
mends these sources for extra- 
virgin olive oils: 

Strictly Olive Oil, Jones & Bones 
Unltd. (831/462-0521). Betty 
Pstarfi, the owner, is well known 
throughout the olive oil industry 
and is often called on as a con- 
sultant to chefs. You'll find more 
than 50 oils listed by country and 
region in her free catalog. 
Zingerman's (888/636-8162 or 
www.zingermans.com). Ari 
Weinzweig is a widely respected 
expert on olive oil, among other 
foods. The informative and exten- 
sive free catalog lists 1 6 special 
olive oils, described in detail. 

You might also check out 
Formaggio Kitchen (888/212- 



3224), www.cooking.com, and 
www.tavolo.com. 

Some of Georgeanne's 
favorite olive oils are: 

♦ Mild-buttery: Maussane- 
les-Alpilles, Provence, France 
($45 for 1 liter); Les Moulins 
Mahjoub, northern Tunisia ($12 
for 375ml). 

♦ Fruity-peppery: McEvoy 
Ranch, Marin County, California 
($14 for 250ml); Monte Vertine, 
Tuscany, Italy ($50 for 750ml). 

♦ Fruity-spicy: Olio Verde, Sicily, 
Italy ($30 for 500ml); Morea, 
southeast Peloponnese, Greece 
($19 for 500ml). 

♦ Full-bodied-earthy: Nunez 
de Prado, Andalusia, Spain ($23 
for 500ml); Almazara, Murcia, 
Spain (price not available). 

OLIVE OIL PRIMER 

Peggy Knickerbocker recom- 
mends these sources for extra- 
virgin olive oils: Pasta Shop 
Fine Foods in Oakland, California 
(51 0/547-4005 or www. 
rockridgemarkethall.com); Dean 




& DeLuca (877/826-9246 or 
www.deandeluca.com) and 
Kalustyan's (212/685-3451 or 
www.kalustyans.com) in New 
York City. 

These web sites-www. 
farawayfoods.com, www. 
chefshop.com, and www. 
gourmetoilstore.com-have in- 
teresting olive oil selections. Retail 
prices can vary significantly for the 



same olive oil, so shop around. 

Here are some of Peggy's 
favorite oils. From Italy, she likes 
Frescobaldi Laudemio ($28 for 
500ml), and Franco Boeri's Roi 
oil from Liguria ($1 8 for 500ml). 
From California, she's fond of 
McEvoy Ranch ($1 4 for 250ml), 
B. R. Cohn ($9.50 for 200ml), 
and "O" Olive Oil pressed with 
Meyer lemons ($1 7 for 250ml), 
as well as Sciabica & Sons' As- 
calano fall harvest oil ($1 5 for 
1 2.7 oz.). From Spain, she recom- 
mends Nunez de Prado ($23 for 
500ml), L'Estornell ($12 for 
375ml), and Lerida ($17 for 
500ml). For her "bulk" extra-virgin 
oil, she uses Colavita for braising, 
frying, sauteing, and roasting. 

PARFAITS 

You can order gianduja chocolate 
from Maison Glass (800/822- 
5564 or 91 4/265-5550). Gour- 
mail (800/366-5900) carries 
5 1 /2-lb. bars of Cacao Barry gian- 
duja for $34.20. For Valrhona 
guanaja chocolate, try www. 
chocosphere.com (877/992- 
4626) or New York Cake & Bak- 
ing (800/942-2539). 

BASICS 

You can find bottle stoppers, 
Vacu-Vin, and Private Preserve 
at Wine & All That Jazz 
(800/610-7731) or The Wine 
Enthusiast (800/356-8466 or 
www.wineenthusiast.com). 

FLAVORINGS 

To order parmigiano reggiano, try 
Murray's Cheese Shop in New 
York City (mail-order, 888/692- 
4339; store, 212/243-3289). See 
also Zingerman's and 
Formaggio Kitchen under olive 
oil sources at left. 

ARTISAN FOODS 

Tommaso Affaldano makes his 
gelato year-round at Marino 
Lookout Farm in South Natick, 
Massachusetts (508/655-4294 
or www.lookoutfarm.com). 
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See ad index on page 88 for reader service numbers. 



Cook's Market 



Would You Like To Reduce Your Grocery Bill? 

Who Wouldn't? 
Over 300 recipes of new, unique, and 
delicious ways to use your leftovers. This 
book truly eliminates your families food waste. 
Free Sample Recipes. 
Recipe Research Institute 
Circle Reader Service #26 or 
call 1-800 898-4628 




m or rtscookbooki com 

Publish Your 
Cookbook 

for a FREE step-by-step 
cookbook kit call: 
800-445-662I, ext. 9706 



-Q- many options ideal for families, schools, 

' ■ to customize churches & organizations 




written sales 
guarantee 



raise thousands 
of dollars 



cookbooks You supply the recipes 

by morris press and we'll do the rest! 1 " 



Learn COOKING AT HOME 

Learn to prepare meats, poultry, fish, vegetables, fruit, 
desserts and much more. Plus, great gourmet recipes! 
Learn the secrets and techniques of food preparation and ^ 
serving. Diploma awarded. Free BROCHURE describes 
opportunities. No Salesman. 

Write or call today! 1-800-326-9221 r ' 
Lifetime Career Schools, Dept: FT0870 
101 Harrison Street Archbald, PA 18403 



An Outdoor Wok; 7 Wnat a Great |dea! 
It's perfect for trie bacL.tf.-ind gourmet! 
With i 50 ; OOObtusi 
~\~r\e 5>zzlcr car 
whip up tender-crisp 
stir-fry with tjourgarden 
fresh veggies, spicy fajitas, 
blackened dishes and more! 
You'll both be a big hit at 
Ljour next coolcout! or more 
info or to order cal 

I-SSS-5TIRFRY 

www.tKe5izzter.com 




Lacanche 

a serious French range for serious chefs, , 

* » 3- > * 




Prtifcvsiiinjl Home Kitchens 

HOII-STO-CHEF www.l.u Jruhe.t, urn 



COOK STREET 



school of jin& cooking 

Food and Wine Career Program, including lour months of 
study in Colorado. France and Italy. Home Cook Programs. 
PLEASE CALL 303-308-9300 OR VISIT US AT WWW.C00KSTREET.COM 



KitchenEmporium . com 

"An Online Emporium 
of Kitchen Items " 

888-858-7920 




ALL NATURAL HANDMADE PASTAS * SAUCES 

Call 1-800-227-6774 

fur a FREE catalog of "healthy gift atltmuinirj" 



h ii i i>l ,i 1 1- s ■ iMlumir vinegars 



The best online 
marketplace for the 

highest quality specialty foods,' 
ingredients and gifts 

CjJefShiip.cOm 

Eat Simply, Eat Well!" 

' orderonline http://www.ChefShop.com 
call toll free 877.337.2491 
visit our shop 1435 Elliott Avenue West 
Seattle, Washington 98119 



AG A Cookers f) 


All cast iron contruction for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send $2 for \6 page color brochure. 
Classic Cookers 

90-6106 lower Baraett Hill 

Middlesex, VT 05602 • 802-223-3620 
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Simply the Best Albacore Tuna 

Taste the difference quality makes. Hand caught and 
packed. YOU'LL LOVE IT, GUARANTEED! Our tuna 
is Rich in good OMEGA-3, vitamins and minerals. 
No oil or water added. Just its own natural juices. 
Catch of the Sea, Inc. 503462-3575. Order into and 

FREE recipes at www.catchofsea.com 



Award Winning 

Single Estate 

Coffees from 

New England's 

Premier 

Specialty 

Coffee Roaster 

Call for our 
Newsletter 
or visit us at 
www.armeno.com 

75 OTIS STREET 
NORTHBOROUGH, MA 01532 





BAR I OLIVE OIL 

'Ejoecl the Eiceptiwidl' 
Mnnutoctuiers oi Coirfornia Exfro virgin Olive Oil 



4 California Sun [Jiied Tnmoiow 

Gin Pocks f of All Occasions 
Toll Free Phone « 877-638 3626 

www co oliveoilmtg com 
Producing Ouotity tor own bO ys 



n 
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Constitution Lobster 
Seafood & Clambakes 




Fresh Fish & Shellfish • Wholesale or Retail 
Live Lobsters • Gift Certificates Available 

Clambake Packages • Otder Online 
Shipped Over night from Boston 

Check out our website at 
www.lobsterclambake.com for great recipies 

1-888-767-1776 



n 

t 

I 
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Your Online Source for Premium 
Olive Oils, Competitive Prices and 
Quality Service. 
www. cybercucina.com 
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Culinary Delights 
Of The Mediterranean 

sicily • malta cyprus 
tunisia sardinia 

Packages at Sicily's renowned 
"Cucina del Sole" Cooking School 

Special Group Tours 

Custom-tailored Culinary Holidays 

Call 1-800-742-4591 for a brochure 
or visit: www.ameliainternational.com 

Amelia A 

CULINARY ADVENTURES 



I" 




Knife Merchant 

www. kntfemerchant.com 



A 
NEW 
UNIQUE 
DELICIOUS 
WAY TO COOK 
FRESH SHELLFISH 
www'. GREA TGRA TE. com 
1-877-768-5766 
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Cook's Market 



See ad index on page 88 for reader service numbers. 



European Couverture 
Valrhona, Callebaut, Schokinag 

1-800-783-4116 
www.chocoIatebysparrow.com 



THE FINEST COOKWARE 



a cooks wares 



Best Products, Prices, Service 
Since 1981 

FREE CATALOGUE 

800-915-9788 
www.cookswares.com 

National 
Cuisinart & Kitchen Aid Store 



SAVINGS UP TO 40% 

All-Clad, Cuisinart, Calphalon, 
Mauviel, Sitram, Demeyere, Look, 
Bourgeat, Le Creuset Pans. 
WOsthof, Henckels, Lamson, 
Sabatier, Schaaf, Global, 
Messermeister, Kyocera Knives. 
KitchenAid, Cuisinart, Waring, 
Krups Appliances. Kaiser, 
Chicago Metallic, Calphalon 
Bakeware. Chocolate, Spices, 
Oil, Cookbooks, Utensils. 
Much more. Over 4,000 items. 



KetchupWorld 

The Largest Purveyor of Ketchups in the World 
www.ketchupworld.com 
I -866-KETCHUP 



NOOK 

www.cooksnook.com 

1-888-557-8761 
Gourmet Foods, Gifts for Your Kitchen 

Exceptional Products, Personalized Service, Shipping Worldwide 

Scanpan 2001+ Cookware 
Smoked Northwest Seafood 
Coffee, Tea, Chai 
Messermeister Cutlery 
Sauces, Satsas, Marinades 



Cooking Planks 

Kitchen Gadgets 

Jams, jellies. Marmalade 

Soups, Chilis, Chowders 

Oils, Vinegars & Vinaigrettes 



And much much more... 



shop online for commercial 
cooking supplies @ 

bowerykitchens.com 



World's Largest 
Inventory! ^ 

China, Crystal, M 
Silver & Collectibles 

• Old & New 

• f 25,000 Patterns 

• 6 Mil/ion Pieces — 

• Buy & Sett 
Call for FREE lists. 

REPLACEMENTS; LTD 

PO Box 2602'J, Greensboro, NC 27420 Dent FK 




L 



i-80o-ki-:fiac;f < i-soo 



www.replaccineiits.com 



- Bargain - 
Books 

•Save up to 80% on recent publishers" 
overstocks. Plus, savings youH love on 
current books and today's best sellers! 

• Cookbooks galore, plus Gardening, 
Health & Fitness — over 60 subject areas. 

America's biggest bargain book selection 

Free Catalog 
1-800-677-3483 

l^HAMILTON^Falls Vto^C^>6031-500^ 



EXClUSive - Italy 
for food & wine lovers 

Cooking - Wine Tours 
Bicycling - Walking 
Group & Independent departures 



Call 888/287-8733 www.cookinginitaly.com 




fountains Mustc,,^ 



GOURMET MUSTARDS 

HOME OF "MILLENNIUM CHAMPAGNE MUSTARD" 
AND FOUR OTHER FABULOUS FLAVORS!! 
-Perfect Fathers Day Gift- 
PLEASE CALL 1-888-278-3376 FOR A FREE CATALOG 
RR2. BOX 2846 HALLSTEAD PA 18822 kbulton@epix.nel 



Culinary 
Adventures 

Join us in Tuscany or Provence for an 
exceptional culinary vacation. Savor 
the pleasures of these historic regions 
while staying at a luxurious villa. 
Enjoy hands-on cooking classes, wine 
tasting, touring and much more... 

Rhode School of Cuisine 

Color Brochure 800.447.1311 



SpecialTaib 



www. spccialr.eis.corj 



Searching the Wo rid for 

the Finest Teas 

amazing Variety of 
Gourmet Tastes, Aromas 
guaranteed fresh and delicious 
beautiful Function alTeaware /Gifts 

Call 1-888-enjoy-tea or 
visit our informative websire 



SPICES • TEAS • COFFEES 
SPECIALTY ITEMS 



RAFAL 
SPICE 

COMPANY 



FREE 70 PAGE 

CATALOG 
1 800 228-4276 

(313) 259-6373 



2521 RUSSELL STREET 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48207 



Cooking in Europe with Chef John Wilson 

Normandy/Provence. France & Tuscany, Italy 
Daily cooking classes, excursions, accomodations 
and most meals. Call for brochure/visit our website. 
l-888-636-2073*www.culinaryvacationsinc.com 



FRANCIS I & SAVANNAH 

Brand New Sterling Silver 
by Reed & Barton Silversmiths 
4 pc. 5 pc. 
FRANCIS I $127 $163 
SAVANNAH $135 $169 
Over4000 patterns of active 
& discontinued sterling 
patterns, estate or new - 
at veryaff ordable prices. 

( ^iLVEpQlJEEN 

730 N. Indian Rocks Rd. 
Belleair Bluffs, FL 33770 
(800)262-3134 
(727) 581-6827 
FAX:(727) 586-0822 
www.8ilverqueen.com 



CALL 
FOR FREE 
CATALOG 



WE ALSO 

BUY 
S'LHLING 



Cutlery oj dirtindim by legendary 
EnrvpeeiH Crs-jtsmnn since 187$ 



n 



cos Cutlery's award winning 
Saeta series is now available to 

America's discerning cooks 



Forged stainless steel • Sleek, 
rivet-free design with bolster-less edge • Block sets 
with cutting board or open stock • Lifetime warranty 



BP Trading Co. 

bptrading@hotmail.com 



703.912.1262 
877.825.1036 ,oll,iee 



Robert Parker's Wine CD-Rom 

Thousands of tastings, a unique visual 
wine cellar manager & an interactive 

guide to wines on the Internet 
www.winetech.com ■ 1-800-726-7089 



SMALL ADS YIELD BIG RETURNS 

for advertisers featured in the 

Cook's Market section 

of Fine Cooking. 
Call l -800-926-8776, Ext. 531 



Copper Products of Italy, Inc. 

Handcrafted Copper Cookware from Italy 



V: qt. Oil Can 
Soild copper 

$49.00 



www.coppcrproductsofitaIy.com 

215-646-0967 
Copper... the perfect way to cook! 
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Cook's Market 




Tea 



JLJftok 



Purveyor of irw World's Finest Teas 

1-800-234-8327 J^Hft&ft 

teww.UptOtitca.com jfritien-frrah, loot tea 

231 South St. * Eiopkrn ton, 1^1^1748 



•» 



VacMaster SVP-5 

Affordable Commercial Vacuum Packaging 
Only $539 

>■ Extend Shelf Life >• 4 mil Heavy Duty Freezer Bags 

> Prevent Freezer Burn arc Boilable and Mierowavable 

Lower Food Costs > Made in the USA 

>■ Buy Food at Volume Prices > USDA, ETL Approved 
For a free catalog and suggested uses, 
call 1-800 821-7849, ext. 14 
Fax 816-761-0055 £ $539 + S/II 



Since 1868. Award Winning Vanilla, Cinnamon & Pepper. 
Gourmet herbs & spices plus much more. 
Free Catalog 877-668-4948 
email watkins-howes® juno.com 
1 5 1 9 Oak Hills Road SW, Bemidji, MN 56601 



CORIAN% 
ssentials 




Cutting & Serving Boards, 
Cheese Domes, Knife Block, 
Paper Towel Holders, Spoon 
Rest, & Kitchen Carts 



For a retailer nearest you 
Call 1-800-217-7249 
or visit our website 
www.essentialproducts.com 



Monks' Blend Coffee 

Intended etnet 1£<KUted t*% "THaHtwUe 'P&ifette* 

tel. 805.962.9855 - fax 805.962.4957 
www.mount-calvary.org 



' ' 
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FORTUNA'S ™ 

AUTHENTIC 
ITALIAN SAUSAGES 

KXTtsa LEAN *-o fillers added 
3 LB COM15.0 VAChC- 
order # FifcS03 foi/em.ight shipping LucLuded) 

Over 30 varieties of 

ORY CURED SAUSAGES <•£, 

True Old World flavor! 
Call for your 'Free' color catalog 1-800-427-6879 

or visit us at WWW.SOUpy.COWI 

Soppresata Abbruze Cheeses 

Gift baskets Soupy™ 
Salami's Coppa Pepperoni Ctiorizo and more... 



100% PURE KDNH COFFEE 



DIRECT FROM FARM TO YOU 

077-329-0005 

For Tell free Mall Orders 
www.kono.stor. torn 




HAND FtCKID 

umatno 



on 
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'TOOLS S SKILLS 
Featuring Kitchen ware & 
Cooking Classes 

Perrysburg, OH 
(800) 288-6617 
www.kitchentoolsandskills.com 

Serving your kilchenware needs with 
All-Clad, Calphalon.Chantal, 
Chef's Choice, Kaiser Bakeware, 
LamsonSharp, LeCreuset. 



& 
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Wine Accessories 



GREAT GIFT IDEAS 
Handcrafted Wooden Wine Racks 
Custom Wine Cellars Wine Rack Kits 
Free Cellar Design Service & More! 
Visit Our On-line Catalog 
WWW.WINERACKS.COM 
Call Toll Free 888. 687. 2517 



smokey 



www.smokeybay.com 

DELUXE SMOKED'OYSTERS 
to order visit our web site or call toll free ■ 

1.877.676.6539 

Our finest Oysters marinated and Alder wood smoked. 
All natural.Various flavors to choose from. 
Packaged in a gold foil pouch. Non perishable. Easily shipped to you. 

^MwiKtt Smokey Bay, BC Canada 




E» O U 1ST E> 

Fresh lobster and native shellfish 
shipped directly to your kitchen 
from the Coast of Maine. 

www. trentonbridgelobster. com 
207-667-2977 




Vjx/LUGNAINl. 
Italy's Original Wood-Fired Oven 

Toll Free: S8S 687-7206 www.mDgniini.com 



^ TIENDA.COM 

Authentic Foocj from Spain 
Paprika, Cborizo, jaroon, 
Mancbego ancj More. 

Free Catalog - 888 4-72 1022 



CAVIAR 



ASSOULINE 




Food Products, llc 
Gourmet Pepper Jellies • Flavored Coffee 
Pure Sorghum Molasses • Peanut and Cashew Brittles 
Biscuit & Cornbread Mixes 

Chattanooga, TN • 1-877-649-8591 



www.saluti.com 

Win Free olive oil 

The best place on the Internet to buy olive oil 
Also: vinegar's, pasta & truffles. All with fast 

free shipping. 
Italy, Greece, Spain, California 

888-245-3447 
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Classifieds 

The CLASSIFIED rate is $6.00 per word with a mini- 
mum ad of 15 words. Payment must accompany order. 
Please send to: Fine Cooking, Advertising Production, 
Post Office Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 
The deadline for the August/September 2000 issue is 
May 15, 2000. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNTIES 

PRESENT QUALITY KITCHEN TOOLS 

through in-home demonstrations. Independent 
Director Karan Radcliffe with THE PAMPERED 
CHEF (800) 289-0920. 

GOURMET/SPECIALTY FOODS 

FREE CATALOG: Spices, tea, potpourri, herbs, 
extracts, essential/fragrance oils. West: (800) 227- 
4530; East: (800) 316-7965. www.sfherh.com 

ALL NATURAL GOURMET ANGUS BEEF. 

Corn-fed dry-aged 28 days. Unmatched tenderness 
and flavor. New Mexico ranch-raised. 
1-877-500-2333. www.naturalgourmetbeef.com 

RECIPE SOFTWARE 

SEE COOKENPRO at www.cooken.com. Make a 
grocery list with one click and e-mail the list. 
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SHARE OUR STRENGTH'S 

TASTE of the NATION 

presented hy AMERICAN EXPRESS 
an<) WILLIAMS-SONOMA 

Please join us lor the nation's largest culinary benefit to tight 
hunger and poverty. More than 100 events are taking place this 
spring in cities across North America. For tickets and information, 
please call (800) 955-TASTE or visit www.strength.org. 
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RECIPES 

COVER RECIPE 

Cool Penne with Olives, Capers & 
Feta, 36 

APPETIZERS 

Grilled Bread with Garlic, Olive Oil, 

Prosciutto & Oranges, 66 
Involtini of Roasted Red Bell 

Peppers, 42 
Mussels with White Wine, 55 

DESSERTS 

Cream Cheese Mousse, 7 5 
Individual Nectarine Tarts, 68 
Partaits: 

Chocolate Rice Pudding Parfait 
with Gianduja Whipped Cream 
& Caramelized Rice Krispies, 75 
Orange & Cardamom Marmalade 
Parfait with Raspberries & 
Streusel, 77 
Strawberry Compote Parfait with 
Lemon Granita, 76 
Strawberries in Red Wine, 55 
Warm FruitGratin, 57 

MAIN DISHES 

Fish & Shellfish 

Moroccan Pasta with Grilled Tuna, 36 
Mussels with White Wine, 55 



Spanish Style Roasted Red Pepper 
Salad with Grilled Tuna, 43 
Meat 

Filet of Beef with Blue Cheese, 
Rosemary & Pine Nut Sauce, 54 

Grilled Butterflied Leg ot Lamb with 
Garlicky White Beans, 66 

Grilled Rib-Eye Meaks witli Arugula 
Salad, 90 

Masmuii Beef Curry, 63 

Poultry 

HerbedFarfallec? Grilled Chicken, 35 
Master Recipe for Barbecuing 
Chicken, 39 

PASTA 

Cool Penne with Olives, Capers & 
Feta, 36 

HerbedFarfallec? Grilled Chicken, 35 
Moroccan Pasta with Grilled Tuna, 36 
Orecchiette Pasta with Romesco 
Sauce & Roasted Red Peppers, 3 5 

SALADS 

ArugulaSalad,90 

Cherry Tomato, Mozzarella & Mint 

Salad, 67 
Grilled Potato, Corn & Red Onion 

Salad over Arugula, 48 
Spanish Style Roasted Red Pepper 

Salad with Grilled Tuna, 43 



SAUCES, CONDIMENTS 
& SEASONINGS 

Barbecue Sauces: 

Classic Kansas City, 38 

Georgia Peach, 39 

Memphis Style, 38 
Cabernet Onion Jam, 55 
Chiles i n Fish Sauce, 63 
Cucumber Relish, 63 
Roasted Bell Pepper Coulis, 42 
Spice Rub for Barbecued Chicken, 38 

SIDE DISHES 

Garlicky White Beans, 66 
Grilled Potato, Corn & Red Onion 

Salad over Arugula, 48 
Grilled Potatoes: 

precooked, 47 

not precooked, 48 

in a foil package, 48 
Summer Squash with Thyme & 

Toasted Pine Nuts, 67 

SOUPS, STEWS & STOCKS 

Masmun Beef Curry, 63 
Roasted Red Bell Pepper Soup 
with Star Anise, 42 

TECHNIQUES & 
INGREDIENTS 

Barbecuing chicken, 37-39 



Bell peppers, grilling & roasting, 

40-41 
Cherries, 26-27 
Chicken, barbecuing, 37-39 
Coconut milk & cream, making, 6 1 ; 

substituting canned, 6 1 
Coconuts, cracking & milking, 6 1 
Cooking with wine, 53-54 
Gelatin, softening, 74 
Grilling, bell peppers, 40-41 ; 

potatoes, 44-47; rib-eye steaks, 90 
Mesclun, 78 

Olive oil, about, 69-71; easting, 68 
Parmigkma reggiano, choosing & using. 
80-81 

Pasta, cooking, f or cool dishes, 33-34; 

for hot dishes, 82 
Potatoes, grilling, precooked, 45; not 

precooked, 46; in a foil package, 

47; seasoning, 46 
Pounding chile paste, 59-60 
Roasting bell peppers, 40-4 1 
Shellfish broth, making, 20-21 
Tuna, buying fresh, 79 



TOOLS & EQUIPMENT 

Colanders & sieves, 79 
Food mills, 49-51 
Mortars & pestles, 60-6 1 



Nutrition Information 



Recipe ( analysis per serving) 


Page 


Calories 


Protein 


Carb 




Fats (g) 




Choi 


Sodium 


Fiber 


Notes 






total 


from fat 


(9) 


(9) 


total 


sat 


mono 


poly 


(mg) 


(mg) 


(9) 




Herbed Farfalle 4 Grilled Chicken 


35 


500 


220 


25 


43 


25 


3 


17 


3 


45 


250 


3 


per serving 


Orecchiette Pasta w Romesco Sauce 


35 


380 


150 


9 


47 


17 


2 


12 


2 





290 


3 


per serving 


Moroccan Pasta w Grilled Tuna 


36 


500 


220 


24 


44 


24 


3 


17 


3 


35 


230 


3 


per serving 


Cool Penne w Olives, Capers & Feta 


36 


520 


270 


14 


49 


30 


8 


17 


3 


35 


1,110 


4 


per serving 


BBQ Chicken w Kansas City Sauce 


39 


540 


230 


43 


35 


26 


9 


10 


5 


145 


3.320 


2 


per V10 recipe 


BBQ Chicken w Memphis Style Sauce 


39 


540 


220 


43 


38 


25 


6 


10 


6 


135 


3,200 


2 


per Vio recipe 


BBQ Chicken w Georgia Peach Sauce 


39 


630 


230 


43 


61 


26 


9 


10 


5 


145 


3,320 


1 


per Vio recipe 


Roasted Red Bell Pepper Coulis 


42 


5 








1 

















55 





per tablespoon 


Roasted Red Bell Pepper Soup 


42 


200 


100 


6 


21 


1 1 


2 


7 


1 





590 


4 


per 1 V2 cup serving 


Spanish Roasted Red Pepper Salad 


43 


750 


450 


35 


40 


51 


8 


35 


5 


215 


1,420 


4 


per serving 


Grilled Potatoes 


47 


90 





2 


20 

















5 


2 


without seasonings 


Grilled Potatoes in a Foil Package 


48 


270 


170 


4 


24 


18 


3 


13 


2 





1,170 


3 


w/suggested additions 


Grilled Potato, Corn & Red Onion Salad 


48 


540 


210 


22 


64 


23 


3 


16 


3 


20 


930 


7 


per serving 


Filet of Beef w Blue Cheese 4 Rosemary 


54 


460 


280 


35 


4 


31 


1 1 


10 


7 


110 


800 


1 


per serving 


Cabernet Onion Jam 


55 


30 


15 





2 


1.5 





1.5 








150 





per tablespoon 


Mussels w White Wine 


55 


680 


330 


55 


21 


37 


6 


22 


5 


125 


840 





per main course serving 


Strawberries in Red Wine 


55 


70 





1 


12 




















2 


per Vz cup serving 


Warm Fruit Gratin 


56 


260 


140 


5 


27 


15 


8 


5 


1 


150 


70 


4 


per serving 


Masmun Beef Curry 


63 


1070 


740 


43 


50 


82 


55 


18 


3 


90 


1,1 10 


1 1 


per serving 


Cucumber Relish 


63 


10 








2 

















25 





per tablespoon 


Grilled Bread w Garlic, Olive Oil 


66 


100 


25 


6 


13 


3 


0.5 


1.5 


0.5 


10 


460 


1 


per individual toast 


Grilled Butterflied Leg of Lamb 


66 


310 


110 


47 


1 


12 


4 


5 


1 


145 


290 





per serving 


Garlicky White Beans 


66 


260 


70 


13 


36 


8 


1 


5 


1 





300 


14 


per serving 


Cherry Tomato, Mozzarella & Mint Salad 


67 


230 


180 


10 


5 


20 


6 


12 


2 


15 


200 


1 


per Vs recipe 


Summer Squash w Thyme & Pine Nuts 


67 


70 


45 


2 


5 


5 


1 


3 


1 





75 


2 


per serving 


Individual Nectarine Tarts 


68 


200 


100 


2 


25 


1 1 


5 


4 


1 


15 


30 


2 


per tart 


Chocolate Rice Pudding Parfait 


75 


730 


510 


1 1 


52 


56 


34 


15 


2 


230 


270 





per serving 


Strawberry Compote Parfait 


76 


420 


240 


6 


41 


27 


16 


8 


1 


165 


105 


4 


per serving 


Orange & Cardamom Marmalade Parfait 


77 


540 


330 


8 


50 


36 


20 


12 


2 


180 


180 


4 


per serving 


Grilled Rib-Eye Steaks & Arugula Salad 


90 


450 


230 


48 


6 


26 


8 


13 


2 


135 


930 


2 


per serving 













The nutritional analyses have been calculated by a registered dietitian at The Food Consulting Company the calculations. Optional ingredients and those listed without a specific quantity are not included, 
of San Diego, California, When a recipe gives a choice of ingredients, the first choice is the one used in When a range of ingredient amounts or servings is given, the smaller amount or portion is used. 
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Quick & Delicious 



A Grilled Steak & a Salad — 
Perfect Partners for Summer Dining 



Last year I spent a few days in 
Lucca, a wonderful Tuscan 
town that boasts some of the very 
best olive oil in the world. One 
thing I loved about the area was 
the simplicity of the food and the 
freshness of the ingredients. This 
was so evident when I worked with 
a woman named Antoinetta at 
her family restaurant, La Locanda. 
She had a little grill built right into 
the stove, and you wouldn't believe 
the delicious food she would pro- 
duce. My favorite was her grilled 
rib-eye steak, onto which she piled 
a salad of arugula and tomatoes, 
sometimes with a shaving of par- 
migiano reggiano, too. If you have 
wonderful ingredients — juicy, ripe 
summer tomatoes; crisp, peppery 
arugula; fruity, flavorful olive oil; 
prime beef — you need do no more. 
But because it's not always easy to 
find the best ingredients at the 
supermarket for a midweek meal, 
you can give the dish a flavor boost 
with a quick rosemary-mustard rub 
that goes on the steak right before 
grilling. (It's not traditional, but 
it's good.) 

If you do as Antoinetta does and 
pile the arugula on top of the steak, 
the greens wilt a bit, as they're sup- 
posed to. But Antoinetta insists 
that if you have enough salad piled 
onto the steak, the top leaves stay 
crisp. When you cut into the grilled 
steak, its juices mix with the lemony 
salad dressing for a bright flavor 
that's perfect for a summertime 
supper, preferably alfresco. 

]oanne Weir's most recent book, 
Weir Cooking, is the companion 
book to the series she hosts, Weir 
Cooking in the Wine Country, on 
public television. ♦ 




Grilled Rib-Eye Steaks 
with Arugula Salad 

Grilled new potatoes go nicely with this dish 
or — even easier — some good crusty bread. 
Serves four. 

2 Tbs. fresh lemon juice 

2 Tbs. plus 1 tsp. extra-virgin olive oil 

1 clove garlic, finely chopped 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

2 Tbs. Dijon mustard 

2 tsp. finely chopped fresh rosemary 
4 rib-eye steaks (about 8 oz. each) 
2 medium-size ripe red tomatoes, diced 
2 bunches arugula (stems removed), very 

coarsely chopped (to yield about 6 lightly 

packed cups) 
Lemon wedges as garnish 



Heat your grill to medium high. 

In a large bowl, whisk together the lemon 
juice, 2 Tbs. of the olive oil, and the garlic. 
Season to taste with salt and pepper. In a 
small bowl, combine the mustard, rosemary, 
and the remaining 1 tsp. olive oil. Season 
the steaks with salt and pepper and brush 
the mustard mixture on both sides. Grill the 
steaks until medium rare, 3 to 4 min. per 
side. Remove them from the grill and set 
them on individual plates. 

Add the tomatoes and arugula to the 
vinaigrette in the bowl and toss together. 
Arrange the salad on top of the steaks, dis- 
tributing it evenly among the plates. Serve 
immediately, garnished with lemon wedges. 
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FINE COOKING 




You need it. We've got it. Summers here and that means outdoor entertaining. 
But nothing can ruin the fun of your next event faster than using the wrong equip- 
ment. So, whether you're looking for a new recipe, or the best tools from brands 
like Calphalon, KitchenAid or Wusthof, Cooking.com is the premier resource 
for all your cooking needs. Order now and get free economy shipping? 

Cooking.com 

Cookware. Recipes. Gifts. 




Visit us at www.cooking.com or AOL Keyword: cooking.com. *Coupon code: C03034. Expires 8/31/00. 



Artisan Foods 



Gelato from the 
Old School 

Master gelatiere Tommaso Affaldano has been 
serving up artful scoops of his Italian ice cream 
since the middle of the last century. But only 
since 1995, when he left his native Italy for 
Lookout Farm in Natick, Massachusetts, have 
Americans had the chance to sample his deli- 
cious handiwork. His dairy-based gelati 
(tiramisu and gianduja flavors, among others) 
are dense, creamy, and scant in butterfat — they 
contain no cream or eggs, just local organic 
milk — which makes them more about flavor intensity than 
richness. His fruit gelati contain no dairy at all, but they 
somehow combine the crisp, focused flavor of sorbet with 
the luxurious mouth feel of the smoothest ice cream. The 
key, says Tommaso as he tenderly rinses grit from a colander 
of raspberries, is to stay true to the old techniques and 
"to always respect the fruit." 



After sorting 
through and meas- 
uring (by eye) a 
pile of just-picked 
raspberries, Tom- 
maso purees the 
fruitwith a sugar 
syrup using an 
oversize hand-held 
immersion blender. 





With an artist's eye and a craftsman's hand, Tommaso uses 
a spade to form an abstract "scoop" of cool, creamy, 
freshly made raspberry gelato. 



He pours the mixture into a small, open-top gelato machine (circa 
1 975), whose spiral blade scrapes the raspberry mixture from the 
sides of a revolving canister. More often than not, a larger, newer, 
and more automated freezer sits dormant in the back room. Tom- 
maso says the old machine gives him more ofahandin the process. 



During the 
1 5 minutes of 
freezing, the 
gelato thickens 
and pales as air 
is whipped in, 
but it's still much 
denser than 
American ice 
cream. Tommaso 
uses an oar-like 
paddle to give an 
occasional stir 
and to move the 
11 -pound batch 
to a serving tray. 




